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Objects of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers 





To promote the welfare of children and youth in home, school, church, and community. 
To raise the standards of home life. 
To secure adequate laws for the care and protection of children and youth. 


To bring into closer relation the home and the school, that parents and teachers may 
cooperate intelligently in the training of the child. 


To develop between educators and the general public such united efforts as will secure 
for every child the highest advantages in physical, mental, social, and 
spiritual education. 


When we contrast the noble column at the right, towering up toward a goal of 
12,000,000 memberships for 1960, with the foundation at the left (2,000 memberships 
in 1897), we tingle with the urge to keep on growing until we shoot right off the page. 
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fed the right figures into the giant computer, but somehow the chart came out wrong. 
ican the “Here’s How We Grew” chart that appeared in this space in the October issue. 
igh it’s not easy in this age of automation to find out just who or what “goofed”’ (sometimes 
dvantage), investigation revealed that something in the marvelous machinery of the modern 
ting plant had jumbled the correct figures and thus skewed the chart. 
Sut the important thing is to put the record straight. And so here it is, as it should have been 


the first place. 
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TIME, 


SPACE, 


AND 


Chanksaibing 


THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


ON THE FOURTH THURSDAY Of this month we shall once 
again observe Thanksgiving Day, as our ancestors 
have done since George Washington first proclaimed 
it in 1789. We shall gather together our loved ones 
and with grateful hearts reafhrm our awareness of 
our blessings. Everybody, on this day, will give hum- 
ble and hearty thanks—children for the bountiful 
feast seasoned with laughter and joy, and parents for 
the privilege of rearing their children in freedom. 

If we but stopped to think, we would give thanks 
also for Thanksgiving Day itself, this little portion 
of time set apart from turmoil. The word psychology 
may not have been known to the men and women 
of Plymouth Colony, but if it had been, those Pil- 
grim psychologists would have called Thanksgiving, 
rightly, a restorative day. For any day that bids us 
meditate cannot fail to restore and refresh, to fortify 
our inner strength and lift us to higher spiritual 
levels. 

Like other holidays that hold great meaning in 
our lives, Thanksgiving is more than a custom and a 
ceremony. It is a time to gain new serenity and 
assurance in an atmosphere of uncertainty and 
doubt. Ancient fallacies and problems still exist. The 
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rumblings of armed aggression can still be heard in 
far-off places that are far off no longer. Yet despite 
man’s failure to gain the object of the human heart’s 
profoundest desire—true and lasting peace—we in this 
country have cause to be deeply thankful, not only for 
the legacy bequeathed us by our forefathers but for 
our own growth, in grace as well as in power. Here 
is growth that has given us a surer sense of the mean- 
ing of life and a firmer resolution that all our chil- 
dren shall have the best to be had—in education, in 
family life, and in moral and spiritual standards. 
Here is growth that deepens and widens our under- 
standing of all peoples with whom we share this 
planet, the homeless and helpless as well as the 
secure. 

For all these blessings we are supremely thankful. 
And, as we offer thanks on this Thanksgiving Day, 
it would not be amiss to meditate on the kind of 
world we might bequeath our children if we resolved 
“orbit ideas as well as satellites.” Historians and 
sociologists have noted that it takes a hundred years 
for a promising idea to permeate our lives. This may 
be true of the present; is it necessarily true of the 
future? Something has happened to space that has 
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made things happen to time. If man in his physical 
being can travel faster and farther than his fore- 
fathers ever dreamt of, may it not be possible for 
man, in his mind and spirit, to outsoar the past? Has 
not the day come to revise the timetable that governs 
our moral growth, to accomplish in a decade what 
would once have taken a century? Surely the answer 
is yes, for those of us who think of our age as in- 
volved not so much in a “race between education and 
catastrophe” as in a race between catastrophe and 
conscience. 

What will it take to arouse our conscience—speed 
up our planning and bring our hopes and intentions 
to quick fruition? Much unfinished business remains 
on the agenda: the battle against slums, educational 
inequalities, stubborn mental blocks and handicaps, 
juvenile delinquency, family breakdown, and the 
failure of some of our communities to provide serv- 
ices that meet the diversified needs of their members. 
This fight must be won, but every day's passing multi- 
plies the need of intangible but indispensable values 
without which our country, as we know our country, 
cannot thrive. 

What will it take to call forth our utmost efforts 
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and richest resources? More ingenuity, perhaps, than 
the Puritan pioneers needed when they hewed shel- 
ters, schools, and churches out of the wilderness, but 
no more perseverance, toil, or sacrifice. No more 
courage, certainly, than they showed in subduing that 
wilderness and transforming it into a civilization; no 
more faith than was theirs when, in the face of 
famine, disease, and disaster, they came together to 
thank Almighty God for his goodness and mercy. 

They left us the rich reward of their grueling 
labors—a wonderfully eager, diverse, daring, and 
adventurous new world. Can we leave as superb a 
heritage to our children? I have faith to believe that 
we can, if we do not confine ourselves to shooting at 
the moon. Let us aim for the stars as well, and with 
the same concentration on power, speed, and accu- 
racy of flight. If we look to our marksmanship and 
choose our targets well, it is not beyond reason to 
hope that this nation may once again accomplish that 
which has always been known as impossible. 


President, National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
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ESTES KEFAUVER, U.S. Senator from Tennessee and Former Chairman, Senate 


Subcommittee on Juvenile Delinquency 





“AS AN EDUCATOR AND A MOTHER, I’m greatly con- 
cerned that such poisonous publications should come 
through the mail.” 

“Please check this stuff. Other pictures like these 
were discarded in my boy’s wastebasket. This is ut- 
terly filthy stuff.” 

“Don’t you think that mailing of this type could 
be stopped by the Post Office rather than be allowed 
to reach a twelve-year-old?” 

These comments are from letters I’ve received from 
outraged parents. I could quote many more. And 
thousands of similar indignant protests swamp the 
United States Post Office Department and the Justice 
Department. The Post Office Department alone re- 
ceives an average of seven hundred every day. They 
come from irate mothers and fathers who have seen 
their children’s minds and morals threatened by the 
tide of obscene material that floods the country’s 
mails and inundates its homes. 

In 1955 the Senate Subcommittee on Juvenile De- 
linquency, of which I was chairman, explored the sor- 
did business of pornography and its effect on Ameri- 
can youth. The report we issued after the conclusion 
of the hearings made some specific recommendations. 
What's happened since then? What are the facts 
about pornography in 1959? What is being done as a 
result of the subcommittee’s recommendations? 

The widespread distribution of pornography 
among youngsters is as shocking and sickening a re- 
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ality today as it was in 1955. What is being done 
about it is more encouraging. Something is being 
done, but not enough. Why? Because the American 
people have some false ideas about the problem, and 
the result is public apathy. Until we get rid of these 
ideas, we won’t make much headway. 


Burgeoning Business 

The first error is the notion that the distribution 
of filth through the mail is on a minor scale. Seven 
hundred million dollars—that’s the staggering annual 
sales total for pornography! Is this small business? 
It’s an outrageous fact that this sum is more than three 
times the amount requested by the Administration to 
implement the National Defense Education Act. 
Commerce in obscenity has doubled in the past five 
years and threatens to double again by 1963. At least 
a thousand firms are now producing and peddling 
filth. Last year they poured more than fifty million 
sales circulars into the mails—most of them first class 
so they couldn’t be inspected by the Post Office. 

These figures represent outright smut and nothing 
else. They do not include that larger twilight zone 
of suggestive material that spills over the pages of 
magazines that crowd our newsstands. The damage 
done to young minds by these publications is con- 
siderable, but the material I’m talking about leaves 
nothing to the imagination. It would disgust and 
nauseate the average~American. 

The advertisements themselves give some indica- 
tion of the sordid products that this business turns 
out. There are movies showing all types of poses, sex- 
ual acts, and perversions. “Adult films made especial- 
ly for those hard-to-please collectors who want move- 
ment and action in their party films.”’ Then there are 
the so-called encyclopedias of sex. A typical advertise- 
ment reads: “Latest sex facts presented frankly and 
bluntly! Packed with rare color pictures never before 
printed in this country. Most advanced, outspoken 
sex guide we have ever offered.” The bait to lure 
buyers of lewd pictures, purporting to be art, is a 
sample: “Now that you have seen the quality of my 
merchandise I’m sure you'll want some of my Nude 
Figure Studies for your own.” 

The twisted imagination of the muck vendors 
doesn’t stop here. They also distribute cartoon books 
with famous comic-strip characters engaging in dis- 
gusting practices and using loathsome language; 
decks of playing cards with lascivious pictures; sala- 
cious novels studded with four-letter words; and vari- 
ous other vehicles of filth. 

The pornography trade would be sordid enough if 
its merchandise reached only mature, seasoned adults. 
But here is the second error—to assume that the dirt 
hawkers aim their wares primarily at the adult mar- 
ket. The truth is that as much as three fourths of the 
material is directed at impressionable adolescents 
from eleven to eighteen. Economic or social level 
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makes no difference. Slum children, suburban chil- 
dren, rich children, poor children—none is safe from 
polluters seeking vulnerable victims. 

Some children send for material they've seen ad- 
vertised, but usually the circulars and muck arrive 
unsolicited. The pornographers have various clever 
ways of building up their mailing lists. The most 
common one is referred to in a letter from an in- 
censed parent: “My son did not send for any of this 
material. We do not even know how his name could 
have been picked up for such a mailing list except 
that he purchased some things by mail through boys’ 
magazines.” 

The smut merchants get the names of children who 
send for innocent items like a baseball glove or a 
model airplane. They buy mailing lists from standard 
sources or exchange names among themselves. They 
even collect high school yearbooks and match up 
names in them with addresses in telephone books. 


Target—Youth 

These ingenious devices belie the trash dealers’ 
transparent pretense that they offer their wares to 
adults only. It is estimated that a million children— 
one in every thirty-five school-age youngsters—will 
receive filth through the mails this year. Yours could 
be one. In a single raid in Los Angeles last June po- 
lice seized mailing lists totaling 400,000 names. 

But the mails are not the only means of distribu- 
tion. The slime is spread by personal vendors, as 
shown by police records filed with the subcommittee. 
Police in a Kentucky city report, “Pornographic lit- 
erature is being sold to minors at numerous gas sta- 
tions in the area.” A New York report reads, “Officer 
found subject showing indecent pictures to a group 
of thirteen-year-old girls in front of school.” And 
from a Massachusetts city comes this evidence: “Lewd 
playing cards and pictures were strewn about a pond 
frequented by school children aged eight to ten.” 

The third fallacy is that the peddled obscenity has 
little effect on the minds of the viewers, especially 
youngsters. Few informed persons believe this, for 
Statistics and specific cases refute it. In countless in- 
stances the degrading influence of lewdness on chil- 
dren erupts dramatically and tragically in rapes, 
gang rapes, molestations, and perversions. Often the 
young offender has pornographic material in his pos- 
session. The link is obvious. From a New Jersey City 
we have this report: “Pornographic literature is sold 
at quite a number of newsstands. Nine minors have 
committed illegal sexual acts as a result of reading 
this material.” 

The relationship between obscene material and ob- 
scene action has been summed up by FBI director J. 
Edgar Hoover: “The publication and distribution of 
salacious material is a peculiarly vicious evil; the 
destruction of moral character caused by it among 
young people cannot be overestimated. The circula- 
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tion of periodicals containing such material plays an 
important part in the development of crime among 
the youth of our country.” 

The fourth false assumption is that the receiver of 
the filth is the only one involved. This is simply not 
true. The girl who is attacked by a sex criminal has 
never seen the filth that stimulated her attacker. And 
the barons of trash ingeniously use youngsters as 
sales agents for their products, to corrupt schoolmates. 
For instance, children are urged to buy a deck of 
pornographic cards for five dollars and make a profit 
by reselling the cards for fifty cents apiece. Ads for 
“adult” movies urge customers to stage shows for 
their friends and charge admission. Thus the muck 
peddler uses the original buyer to spread his poison. 

The facts, statistics, and illustrations I have cited 
come largely from the investigations carried out by 
the Senate subcommittee. They show unmistakably 
that the common assumptions about the pornography 
business are wrong. The traffic is widespread. It 
reaches all ages but concentrates on impressionable 
youngsters. Its effects on these youngsters are deep 
and sometimes tragic. And many unwilling customers 
become willing middlemen, spreading the disease 
that has infected them. 

With this in mind and against the backdrop of the 
sordid facts, the Senate subcommittee made several 
specific recommendations. Many of these proposals 
have been enthusiastically undertaken; some have 
not. On the whole the response has been heartening. 
Ihe public is becoming aware of the gravity of the 
problem. They are lending support to the anti-smut 
campaigns of the Post Office Department and the 
FBI. But the battle is a long one against stubborn 
opponents. It has only just begun. 

What can you, as parent or teacher and P.T.A. 
member, do to fight pornography? You can help cor- 
rect the common misconceptions about this vicious 
plague and spread the truth. You can support the 
recommendations made by the Senate subcommittee 
and by your own organization’s special committee on 
comics, motion pictures, radio, and television. You 
can take action in your state, your local community, 
your school, and your home. 


Legislation Can Help 
The first recommendations of the Subcommittee 


concerned federal legislation. The most promising 
action to date occurred last year when Congress en- 
acted Public Law 85~796, authorizing the prosecu- 
tion of purveyors in communities where the obscene 
material is delivered as well as at the point of mailing 
or any point in between. It is too early yet to judge 
the full effects of this new law, but the prospects are 
promising. Postmaster General Summerfield reports, 
“During the past year we have carried out more than 
14,000 separate investigations, of which some 10,000 
were based on complaints sent to us by aroused par- 
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ents. These investigations resulted in the arrest of 
293 persons, . . . an increase of almost 50 per cent 
over previous years.” 

In Idaho a man and his wife were convicted and 
sentenced to ten years under the new law. Other 
prosecutions were also effected in Virginia and Lou- 
isiana, and there are similar cases pending. The Post 
Office Department, now that Congress has provided 
it with an effective tool, has launched a determined 
campaign of publicity and action against pornog- 
raphy. In this campaign the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers has pledged wholehearted co- 
operation. 

Other legislative steps have been taken. I recently 
introduced Senate Bill 2562, which if adopted would 
further strengthen the hand of those who are trying 
to put the smut peddlers out of business. This bill 
greatly increases the penalties for interstate trans- 
mission of pornography. It provides a mandatory jail 
sentence for persons convicted for smut peddling a 
second time. It also would permit the Postmaster 
General to impound for a longer time the incoming 
mail—and receipts—of sellers of filth. Moreover, it 
answers the subcommittee’s call for legislation au- 
thorizing the confiscation of equipment used in the 
manufacture, sale, or distribution of pornographic 
material in the District of Columbia. The bill, which 
would help the nation’s capital set the pace for the 
rest of the country, passed the Senate. Favorable ac- 
tion by the House is needed. Your support will help. 

Congressional legislation can do much, but it can- 
not do everything. Smut peddlers, like other rack- 
eteers, must be fought on all levels. The subcommit- 
tee therefore proposed in its third recommendation 
that state and municipal obscenity laws be reevalu- 
ated and, if necessary, revised. It also urged that the 
judicial branches of the federal, state, and local gov- 
ernments “reevaluate the matter of punishment” for 
law violations. The evidence indicates that light pen- 
alties have contributed to the growth of the pornog- 
raphy racket. 

Although it is impossible to assess as yet the re- 
sponse to these two proposals, it seems that here too 
constructive steps have been taken. For instance, 
Samuel Roth, for years a flagrant violator of federal 
and state laws, is now serving a prison term, his con- 
viction in New York courts having been upheld by 
the United States Supreme Court. But active public 
pressure for more severe laws and heavier penalties 
is needed to create state and local climates that will 
discourage potential violators. P.T.A.’s can help to 
generate such pressure. 

I have also introduced legislation to carry out the 
subcommittee’s fourth proposal—the establishment of 
a National Advisory Crime Commission to serve as a 
clearinghouse, a supplier of data, and a coordinator 
for state, federal, and local law enforcement agencies. 
The proposed commission would lend permanence 
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and unity to scattered anti-crime drives of all types. 
It should be of particular help in attempts to clean 
up our mails and lock up our mail polluters. Efforts 
to pass this bill have been unsuccessful so far, but 
they will continue. 

The fifth and sixth suggestions of the subcommit- 
tee most directly involve you as an individual and 
your P.T.A. The fifth proposal urges that “religious, 
civic, and service groups provide the aggressive lead- 
ership needed in forming public opinion and inspir- 
ing the public in the fight against pornography as 
they did in the fight against crime-and-horror comics 
and lurid magazines and books.” Since 1956 hundreds 
of public-spirited groups and organizations, includ- 
ing P.T.A.’s, have risen to this challenge and mo- 
bilized their communities. Resolutions have been 
passed, committees for decent literature formed, pub- 
licity campaigns launched. 

The basic problem now is to maintain this activity 
as well as to arouse those areas that are still slumber- 
ing and vulnerable. For obscenity is too lucrative a 
business for the racketeers to yield easily. They are 
planning to expand their trade. They are prepared 
for a long-term effort. Our counteroffensive must be 
similarly geared. 

These five proposals constitute a formidable anti- 
pornographic arsenal. But while essential, they are 
primarily defensive and negative. We need to take a 
positive approach—the approach recommended in the 
subcommittee’s sixth and final proposal: to provide 
sound sex education for all our young people. 

Our young citizens—the nation’s most precious re- 
source—are constantly bombarded with filth and near 
filth. In addition to the blatant pornography peddled 
through the mails, with at least minor caution, sex is 
splashed across billboards, displayed provocatively on 
newsstands, and trumpeted loudly in advertisements. 


Knowledge Provides Protection 


Listen to the words of one youngster: “We who 


don’t have proper sex education are sometimes 
tempted to buy those filthy magazines, and what we 
read goes to our head.” Even if we adults succeed in 
eliminating “filthy magazines,” in driving the muck 
peddlers from our communities and their smut from 
our mails, the necessity for sex education remains. 

The adolescent is naturally curious about sex, and 
he’s going to find out about it. Who will be his 
teachers? Parents, teachers, clergymen, and doctors? 
Or pornographers and perverts? What shall be the 
methods and materials of instruction? Frank discus- 
sions with informed, understanding adults, explana- 
tory lectures, and good films? Or smutty slides and 
salacious books? To deny youth wholesome instruc- 
tion is to send them to the gutter school of innuendo, 
misinformation, and dirty jokes. 

We are a long way from the days when talk of sex 
was taboo and prudishly evaded. We acknowledge 
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now that sex is an integral element in a happy, 
healthy life. But we are doing relatively little to in- 
struct school children about it. Our present efforts 
at sex education range from an occasional high 
school lecture on dating manners to regular instruc- 
tion in human biology and discussion of fundamen- 
tal sex problems. In some enlightened communities 
parents and teachers have banded together to carry 
on the healthy education of the young at home and 
in school. But in many communities outmoded atti- 
tudes linger to obstruct such efforts. Schools often 
veil their sex education courses in a series of lecture 
topics such as “Making and Keeping Friends.” School 
officials, sensitive to community reaction, are timid 
about introducing sex instruction. 

The burden of this problem, therefore, rests with 
the community itself and particularly with the P.T.A. 
and other civic groups. It is the citizens’ responsi- 
bility to encourage and take part in sex education 
not only in school and church but in the home. 
Group discussion in the classroom lessens un- 
healthy secretiveness, and intimate family talks in 
the living room reduce shyness. Both help to create 
wholesome attitudes and values. 

Sex education is strengthened by the interaction 
of home, school, and church. It can be further 
strengthened by doctors, who have a double useful- 
ness as sex instructors. Well informed, they possess 
the knowledge of teachers, and they present a fatherly 
figure in whom youngsters will confide. We should 
make more use of these teacher-fathers in our efforts 
to educate children on a subject that vitally affects 
their physical and emotional health and their happi- 
ness, both before and after marriage. 


Beware the Fifth Column 


In our war on pornography we should be aware of 
threats from within as well as outside our ranks. 
Proponents of extensive censorship may seek to join 
our campaign in order to use it as a front for attack- 
ing basic liberties, such as freedom of expression and 
privacy of the mails. We must keep our ranks free of 
the suppressors of freedom, the hypocrites, the per- 
verts, and the would-be censors. On the other hand, 
many will try to pin these very labels on any oppo- 
nent of filth, however sincere and levelheaded. We 
must not be misled or sidetracked by either group. 

Although we Americans are largely concerned with 
meeting external threats and global challenges, I am 
confident we will not neglect the massive domestic 
problem of pornography. Through vigorous support 
of the subcommittee’s recommendations and enlight- 
ened sex education for youth, we can and will achieve 
a cleaner, healthier America. The alternative—indif- 
ference to the problem—is unthinkable, for what is 
involved is the well-being of America’s young people. 

The choice is ours. The time is now. You and 
your P.T.A. can help. 
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PAUL WITTY 


Professor of Education and Director 
of the Psychoeducational Clinic, 
Northwestern University 


DURING THE PAST TEN YEARS a television set has be- 
come standard equipment in every American home. 
Chere are children who can’t remember a time when 
television was not a vital part of their lives. Eleven- 
year-old Carol, for instance, writes of TV, “The 
whole thing started before I was born. That was 
eleven years ago.” And seven-year-old Bobby says, 

In prehistoric times before they had TV .. .” 

When we at Northwestern University made a TV 
survey in 1950, we found that 43 per cent of the 
elementary school pupils in the Chicago area had 
sets at home. In 1959, 99 per cent of the homes rep- 
resented had one set, 31 per cent had two sets, and 
7.5 per cent had three. In addition, 3 per cent had 
color sets. The “prehistoric” days are over. TV is 
here, and in abundance. We’ve reached the end of 
the first round—and it’s TV’s round. 

\t the dawn of the television era some dire pre- 
dictions and optimistic prophecies were made about 
the effects of TV on children. Many parents and 
teachers were afraid it would take children away 
from outdoor exercise, creative play, and compan- 
ionship with other youngsters. For the older ones 
they feared adverse effects on reading and school- 
work as well. They worried about the children’s eye- 
sight. Overstimulating programs, they also thought, 
might disturb children’s sleep and make them tense, 
nervous, and irritable. 

On the other hand, some people saw TV enlarging 
the child’s world, stimulating curiosity, and provid- 
ing information and wholesome entertainment. Now 
that we are more than ten years into the Age of 
lelevision, what can we say about its effects? 

We know that children are fascinated followers of 
the electronic Pied Piper. They prefer watching TV 
to almost every other activity. A survey in a Buffalo 
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suburb, reported in Time, March 24, 1958, found 
that “kindergarten tots are at their TV sets roughly 
half as much time (14.2 hours a week) as in their 
classrooms, but as pupils grow up to the sixth grade 
they devote almost equal time to school (27.5 hours 
a week) and televiewing (26 hours a week). . . . Of- 
fered a choice, 51 per cent of the children would 
prefer a sound spanking to a parental blackout of 
their favorite program.” A school official is quoted 
as saying, “Television is changing American children 
from irresistible forces into immovable objects.” 


No Fleeting Fancy 


The continuing absorption of elementary school 
children in TV is confirmed by the studies we have 
made in the Chicago area every year since 1949. In 
1959 the average amount of televiewing was twenty- 
one hours a week as compared with nineteen hours 
in 1951 and a peak of twenty-four hours in 1955. The 
delight and satisfaction of youngsters in their sets 
can be seen from the enthusiastic comments of sec- 
ond-graders. “I like TV,” writes Sandy. “It’s nice to 
have around the house. ... Our family loves it. 
Our cat and fish love it too. If I did not have a TV 
I would not be so happy.” His classmate Bob writes: 
“When I come in from playing football, I’m sort of 
tired. TV relaxes me. When fall comes around I see 
the Chicago Bears Quarterback Club. Every Wednes- 
day I see Disneyland. . .. We have only one TV in 
our house. Everybody gets to watch four hours.” 

Unfortunately we have no statistics on the viewing 
habits of preschoolers, but any parent might make 
a timetable on his own child. For most preschool 
children we are sure TV has as irresistible a fascina- 
tion as it has for the school-age group. Some of the 
toddlers head for the TV set straight as a crow flies, 
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the minute they climb out of bed in the morning, 
and have to be forcibly detached from it at bedtime. 

Adults have as strong an addiction as youngsters. 
In 1956 Business Week reported, “Last year in homes 
with television sets—three quarters of all the families 
in the country—more total time was spent watching 
television than in any other single activity except 
sleep.” A New York Herald Tribune story of Febru- 
ary 17, 1958, estimated that “the typical American 
spends slightly more time looking at his set (35 
hours and 49 minutes) in a given week than he does 
in working.” Undoubtedly TV is the largest single 
consumer of the leisure time of Americans, both 
children and adults. 

The effects of TV are difficult to estimate. From 
the beginning there has been intense feeling, dis- 
agreement, and controversy about them. Some par- 
ents charge that TV is turning children into a race 
of seated spectators. Others contend that children 
are aggressive and irritable as a result of overstimu- 
lating programs. Some teachers say that in compari- 
son with the exciting, adventurous offerings of TV, 
schoolwork seems drab and dull to children, and it 
is difficult to interest them in school subjects. TV 
has also been condemned as a “time trap” that pro- 
duces not only habits of idleness but poor taste and 
vulgar manners. 

On the other hand, some parents attribute to TV 
an improvement in family relationships and com- 
panionship. They praise it for providing entertain- 
ment for the whole family at a modest price. Fur- 
thermore, some teachers say they are finding oppor- 
tunities in TV to supplement children’s schoolwork 
and stimulate their interest in it. 

Early fears about eyestrain have apparently not 
been justified. Television and Your Eyes, a publica- 
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tion of the National Society for the Prevention of 
Blindness, says, “You can’t wear out your eyes by 
watching television.” Undue eye fatigue, it says, can 
be avoided if the picture is clearly focused, if you 
sit at the right distance from the screen, if the room 
is properly lighted, and if there are proper rest pe- 
riods away from the set. Our surveys show that in- 
creasing numbers of parents are trying to arrange 
proper conditions for viewing and are encouraging 
rest periods and a change in activities. Yet unques- 
tionably some children watch television too much 
and too continuously. 


Timely Considerations 


Time spent with the TV set is time taken from 
something else. Do children spend less time than 
formerly on outdoor play, reading, and creative hob- 
bies? The results of studies conflict somewhat, but 
our most recent investigations indicate that partici- 
pation in outdoor sports and recreation has declined 
little, if at all. What we must remember, however, 
is that there was considerable dissatisfaction with 
the amount of exercise children were getting in pre- 
TV days. Even then they spent a great deal of time 
on spectator pursuits—going to the movies, listening 
to the radio, watching sports. Today’s elementary 
school children spend less time going to the movies 
(outside the home), listening to the radio, and perus- 
ing comic books. 

On the basis of information gathered from sixth- 
and seventh-grade pupils, Lloyd Scott made a study 
of two groups of children—those who viewed TV a 
great deal and those who viewed it comparatively 
little. He found no significant differences between the 
groups in personal and social adjustment, leisure- 
time interests, or school interests. 

Contrary to general expectations, the amount and 
quality of children’s reading has not declined. Indeed 
librarians believe children read more and _ better 
things. Arnold L. Lazarus in the January 1956 Edu- 
cational Leadership reports, “Whether because of TV 
or in spite of it, youngsters (both elementary and 
secondary) are reading more than ever, according to 
unanimous reports of librarians (school and public).” 

Although the average amount of reading has in- 
creased somewhat, let's not ignore the fact that many 
individual children read less. Moreover, children 
should be reading more. The number of good and 
attractive juvenile books has been increasing, and 
library facilities are constantly expanding. (Rural 
areas, where bookmobiles were formerly practically 
nonexistent, are now getting books.) 

Nevertheless in our studies both parents and teach- 
ers year after year continue to associate behavior and 
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adjustment problems with TV—such problems as | 


neglect of homework, mealtime disturbance, nerv- 
ousness, fatigue, eyestrain, impoverishment of play, 
lack of interest in school, and decline in reading. In 
the 1959 reports the most frequently mentioned prob- 
lems were arguments over choice of programs, meal- 
time and bedtime disturbances, and interference with 
study. 

The most persistent complaints over the years 
have had to do with the quality of children’s pro- 
grams. Few of the bright early hopes have been real- 
ized. As Jack Gould of the New York Times said 
recently in his column about the splendid evaluation 
project launched in the National Parent-Teacher, 
“While the networks employ eager executives to su- 
pervise the sale of one-minute commercials in Lower 
Slobbovia, they still have not thought it necessary to 
entrust anyone with the responsibility of devising 
imaginative and literate programing for the younger 
generation.” In this area talent, research, resource- 
fulness, and creative effort have been conspicuously 
absent. The wonderful possibilities of children’s pro- 
graming are still largely virgin forest. 

Aware that the impressionable preschool child gets 
much knowledge of the world and its ways through 
I'V, parents are frightened by the amount of vio- 
lence, crime, and brutality on the TV screen. Some 
fear that their children’s sensitivity to pain and suffer- 
ing may grow coarse and invulnerable. They com- 
plain about the vulgar language, ribald gestures, and 
rough behavior that children pick up from certain 
programs. They also resent the cajoling commercials 
aimed at children, which make shopping an ordeal 
and result in shelves loaded with unwanted snacks, 
cereals, and beverages. Viewing the cacophonous, 
confusing cartoons often billed as children’s fare, 
they wonder what extraordinary impression the rau- 
cous chaos makes on young minds. 

In short, now that the first round is over, thought- 
ful parents are taking a new, long, sober, responsible 
look at TV, themselves, and their children. Despite 
the scarcity of findings on the effects of TV upon chil- 
dren, there is a growing realization that permitting 
unsupervised, unrestricted use of the set is unwise. 
Parents should know what their children are seeing 
and whether or not it is desirable for them to see it. 

A 1959 survey of children in grades one to three 
in Evanston revealed the following favorite pro- 
grams, listed in order of preference: Huckleberry 
Hound, Bugs Bunny, Disneyland, Lassie, Zorro, Walt 
Disney and This Is Alice (tied for sixth place), Father 
Knows Best, and the Three Stooges and Bold Jour- 
ney (tied for eighth place). The programs considered 
desirable by parents, however, were, in the order of 
preference, the following: Walt Disney, Father 
Knows Best, Captain Kangaroo, Shirley Temple, Las- 
sie, Mickey Mouse, Bold Journey, Huckleberry 
Hound, cartoons, and Disneyland, 
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Push-Button Control 

Most children of course do not confine their view- 
ing to children’s programs. They watch anything 
that comes on the screen. Wise parents make an 
effort to find out what their children are watching, 
view and discuss programs with them, trying to build 
good taste and sound values. They may also put some 
restrictions on the number and kinds of programs 
that children may watch. 

Children (like adults) need a varied, well-balanced 
schedule of daily activities-outdoor exercise, rest, 
play with other children, and the warm, understand- 
ing companionship of their parents. If a preschooler 
is doing an excessive amount of televiewing his par- 
ents might well take a look at the child’s daily life 
to see how satisfying it is. Does he have other stimu- 
lating activities and companions, or is TV his refuge 
from boredom and frustration? Some mothers may 
be shocked to discover that they have been using the 
TV set as a baby sitter to free themselves for other, 
less important, duties. 

Since adults provide models of conduct for young- 
sters, parents might well examine their own TV 
habits and attitudes. Is excessive televiewing divert- 
ing them from other desirable activities—from read- 
ing, creative hobbies, civic service, friendships? Do 
they seek only the lightest, flimsiest entertainment 
that TV offers, or do they take advantage of the bet- 
ter programs? A timely warning on the use of our 
increasing leisure hours comes from Professor Edgar 
Dale: “Our almost compulsive search for entertain- 
ment is a malady that can both debilitate and, de- 
stroy. .. . We need entertainment just as we need 
sleep, but we can have too much of it. Entertain- 
ment provides needed vitamins but far too few calo- 
ries. We need the meat and potatoes of education.” 

If we look for it, we can find solid food as well as 
dessert on TV. If we reject the good programing that 
is offered (and we can do it by apathetically failing 
to communicate our approval), then television, as a 
perceptive critic points out, may become “as danger- 
ous to culture as the atom bomb is to civilization.” 

As we enter the next round, what’s the outlook? 
Good, I think. We are learning where the champion 
is vulnerable, where he is strong. The revolt of 
thoughtful parents and other viewers against shallow, 
repetitious, shoddy programing is having an effect. 
Network executives and program sponsors assure us 
that they welcome constructive criticism. We are 
learning, too, where our own weaknesses lie and what 
we must do to overcome them. We are beginning to 
find out not only that we can stand up to the cham- 
pion but that eventually he may become a sparring 
partner—an ally that will help us to develop our 
own mental muscles. Our strength springs from the 
conviction and resolve that TV shall fulfill its great 
promise both when it teaches and when it entertains. 
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New Guinea Customs and Customers 


An Australian cosmetics salesman recently returned 
from a profitable visit to his customers in the jungles of 
New Guinea. He reports that for ceremonial decoration 
of the face and body many South Seas tribesmen now 
prefer chemical dyes and synthetic perfumes to the tradi- 
tional clay-ochre and pig-fat preparations. Some jungle 
dandies even have special colors made up, just as Western 
women order individual face-powder blends. One cus- 
tomer gave the salesman a local red flower with instruc- 
tions to take it back to Australia and have it exactly 
matched in war paint. 


Americans Without Reservations 


Like other Americans, many reservation Indians are 
moving to the big cities these days. You can’t blame them. 
Life on the reservations is likely to be limited by poverty. 
Indians are usually quiet and law-abiding, and they have 
been cordially received by other ethnic groups. But city 
life often presents problems to them. Many of them, for 
example, do not speak English. Some are bothered by city 
noises; others imagine that the tall buildings are falling 
on them. The necessity for riding elevators, buses, and 
streetcars terrifies them, and few of the migrants have been 
trained in the use of money. Indian cultural values, too, 
differ from those of city dwellers. The Indian typically 
places little importance on material possessions, job pres 
tige, or individual status and great importance on gener- 
osity, wisdom, age, freedom, and loyalty. For all these 
reasons transplanted Indians often become homesick. 

To help Indian families get settled and find work in 
cities, the Interior Department’s Bureau of Indian Affairs 
is administering a relocation program. Transportation to 
the city is paid, and financial assistance is extended for 
the first month in the new surroundings. Wives are taught 
to shop and to use modern appliances such as gas and 
electric stoves. Children are enrolled in schools. Counselors 
help the men to find jobs—not a very difficult assign- 
ment because Indian men are so clever at using their 
hands that they are in great demand for precision me- 
chanical work, particularly in defense plants. The’ women 
make efficient nurses. Because most of the United States’ 
275,000 reservation Indians live in the Southwest, the 
West Coast cities have received the bulk of the migrants. 
However, Chicago has attracted more than 6,000. 


Deep Subjects 

Science and sport are the twin goals of a new interna- 
tional organization with the unusual title of International 
Underwater Confederation. It was founded recently by 
skin divers and undersea explorers from some fifteen coun- 
tries. Delegates of national federations of scientists and 
hobbyists in these fields met in Monaco and, after creating 
the new confederation, set up two committees—one de- 
voted to underwater sports and the other to technical 
problems in underwater photography, archaeology, biol- 
ogy, and speleology. 


A Library Shall Rise Again 

A few months ago Latin America had only one library 
with an outstanding collection of works on nuclear physics 
and higher mathematics. Now it hasn’t any. The library 
of the Brazilian Centre for Physics Research was almost 
completely destroyed in a recent fire. Unesco and the 
International Atomic Energy Agency have sent out an 
appeal for help in rebuilding the library, and the project 
has been added to the list of causes for which Unesco gift 
coupons may be donated. Universities, libraries, technical 
institutes, nongovernmental organizations, and govern 
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ments of Unesco’s member states have also been asked to 
contribute. Those wishing to help restore the library may 
write to Centro Brasileiro de Pesquisas Fisicas, 71 Avenida 
Wenceslau Braz, Rio de Janeiro, D.F., Brazil. Books, 
microfilms, and documents as well as gift coupons are 
acceptable. Information about Unesco gift coupons may 
be obtained from the Public Liaison Division, Unesco, 
Place de Fontenoy, Paris 7, France. 


This Campus Crosses a Continent 


The campus of Frontier College stretches three thou- 
sand miles, from Canada’s Yukon Territory to Labrador. 
Many of its students are immigrant laborers, from Italy 
and other countries, who long to learn English so that 
they can become Canadian citizens. To their posts in the 
bush country this summer went seventy-five instructors, 
mostly college students on their first teaching assignments, 
Not only were they going to teach; they also had to do 
arduous manual labor in remote mines and lumber camps, 
on construction and railroad gangs. For only in this way 
could these young teachers win the confidence and respect 
of their students. 

In class there was little to work with—a few books, a 
folding blackboard. Often lessons had to be roared out 
above the tumult of a bunkhouse card game. A far cry, 
this, from the professor's traditional ivory tower, but most 
of the teachers stuck to their jobs, as other teaching fron- 
tiersmen have been doing since the college was founded 
in 1899. Though the institution operates on a tiny budget, 
from private gifts and from the Canadian government, it 
has taught more than 250,000 men—not counting the 
teachers, who may have learned most of all. 


Giving and Forgiven 

A group of young Christians will soon leave West Ger- 
many for Norway as the second contingent of volunteers 
in a project known as “Token of Repentance Action.” 
It was initiated last year to express the Germans’ repent- 
ance for suffering caused by the Nazis before and during 
World War II. The West German youth will help con- 
struct a home for mentally retarded children near Narvik, 
in northern Norway. Their predecessors in the movement 
have been working since early this year in southern Neth- 
erlands, rebuilding a onetime inundated area. 
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s it would be well to hear what 


and expervence have to say. 


FAILURE TO BE PROMOTED IN SCHOOL is a hard blow for 
youngsters and can have far-reaching consequences. 
[his is apparent in statements of adults recalling 
their experience. “I lost all interest in school when 
| had to repeat the first grade,” a mechanic says. A 
housewife says, “I was totally bored with repeating 
the first grade. I felt out of place because I was large 
and over age for my group.” An executive reports 
this reaction: “Repeating the sixth grade made me a 
real problem child for the teacher. It’s a miracle I 
continued my education through high school and 
college.” 

On the other hand, some adults feel that repeating 
a grade was beneficial. A clerk reports: “I was the 
youngest and smallest child in the first grade. A sec- 
ond year in this grade gave me a feeling of confi- 
dence and a desire to learn.” A college student says, 
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“I will always be grateful to Miss Lynch for having 
me repeat the third grade. I really earned how to 
read the second time.” 


Difficult Decision 


It’s not a simple matter, then, to decide whether 
promotion or nonpromotion is better for a child who 
isn’t making satisfactory progress. Even professional 
educators disagree. One says, “Forcing a child to 
repeat a grade is an unjustified waste of time and 
money,” while another says flatly, “Automatic pro- 
motion destroys academic standards.” 

Since these strong differences of opinion exist, it’s 
natural to find a variety of promotion practices in 
schools throughout the country. But there’s another 
reason for the variety: Promotion practices are tied 
in with other things—with the school’s educational 
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goals, the size of classes, the remedial teaching pro- 
gram, the extent of health, guidance, and counseling 
services, the system of grouping pupils for instruc- 
tion, and relations with parents. A change in promo- 
tion practices means that other changes must be 
made. 

Historically, American schools have operated on 
the grade-standard theory. According to this theory 
there is a body of essential knowledge and skills that 
must be mastered in each grade before the child is 
promoted to the next. Norms or standards of achieve- 
ment were established for subjects taught at each 
grade level. The assumption was that all children 
could acquire the same knowledge and skills at the 
same rate of speed. 

What was the result? Some children didn’t measure 
up and had to repeat the grade. On the second round 
some repeaters made par. But others didn’t. Some 
were promoted after a third attempt only to experi- 
ence another discouraging failure. “Overageness” be- 
came a problem. In the third, fourth, and fifth grades 
sat fourteen-year-olds—big, hulking, and uncomfort- 
able in the small seats among their small classmates. 
sored, bitter, dissatisfied with school, some became 
problems or truants. Dropouts at the legal school- 
leaving age, before graduation, were common. 


Facts on Failure 

Concerned educators studied the causes of school 
failure and the effects of repeating grades. From 
their research came findings that led to changes in 
promotion practices. Among their important conclu- 
sions are these: 
¢ Pupils who repeat a grade do no better than chil- 
dren of like ability who are promoted. 
¢ The practice of failing children does not maintain 
grade standards, nor is it an effective stimulus to 
achievement. (Pupils threatened with failure, for ex- 
ample, did no better than pupils who were told they 
would pass, no matter what they achieved.) 
¢ Children who are not promoted are more eager to 
leave school and show more dissatisfaction and an- 
tagonism toward learning than do others. 
¢ Nonpromoted children are likely to have more be- 
havior problems than do children making regular 
progress, and they generally experience more difh- 
culty in making satisfactory personal and _ social 
adjustments. 

To insist that every child meet the same rigid 
grade standard is to ignore all the knowledge that 
research has unearthed about child development and 
individual differences. Informed parents know that 
while all children follow a similar pattern of devel- 
opment, each child has his unique rate of growth. 
They don’t scold or blame or “fail” their baby if he 
doesn’t produce a tooth at three months, walk at 
nine months, and talk by his first birthday—although 
some children do these things. 
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Children don’t shed their individual differences 
at the school door. They continue to differ in their 
mental capacity, their needs, their rate of develop- 
ment. A few, for example, learn to read at five years 
of age or earlier; others learn during their sixth 
year; and some take another year, perhaps two, to 
get a good start toward mastering this skill. So with 
writing, arithmetic, and other school subjects. 

The armed forces may boast, “The difficult we do 
at once; the impossible takes a little longer.” But 
schools know that children can’t do the impossible, 
no matter how much time we give them. Although 
good teachers do not hestitate to give children diffh- 
cult tasks and to hold them to high standards of per- 
formance, they know the tasks and standards have to 
be within the child’s capacity. 

With the available evidence from research and 
experience overwhelmingly in favor of promotion 
and against rigid grade standards, nonpromotions 
have declined steadily over the years. Yet it would be 
an error to assume that universal automatic promo- 
tion is the answer to assuring satisfactory progress 
for al! children. Some individuals and some groups 
of children have unquestionably benefited from re- 
peating a grade. The undersized child, the “late 
bloomer,” the child who is slow in maturing, for 
example, may be better off—for a time, at least— 
with younger classmates than with age mates. 

Automatic promotions have another disadvantage. 
It may be a disservice to a child to push him into 
more advanced work before he has the tools for it. A 
year ago, for instance, New York City found it ad- 
visable to have four thousand children repeat the 
seventh grade because their reading skills were at the 
fourth-grade level or lower. Obviously a retarded 
reader will fall farther and farther behind and be- 
come more and more frustrated. 


Raising the Right Question 

The most important question, then, is not whether 
promotions should be automatic or earned but, 
What is best for the child’s total development? When 
promotion is at stake, the decision should be made 
only after the most careful study of the child, includ- 
ing his age, mental maturity, social adjustment, atti- 
tude, home environment, and the likelihood of coop- 
eration from his parents. If there is any doubt that 
nonpromotion will not favor his all-round develop- 
ment, he should be promoted. 

The goal of promotion practices should be to place 
all children in the class at the educational level that 
assures their maximum growth and learning. Our 
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aim should be to prevent failure by enabling every 
child “to progress through the grades at a pace ex- 
actly suited to his capacity.” Fortunately schools are 
making tremendous strides in this direction. 

Today's teachers, with more knowledge of child 
development than their predecessors, are better pre- 
pared to adjust the school program to individual 
children. If children aren’t getting along well, the 
teachers try to find the cause of their difficulties. They 
spend time diagnosing needs as well as measuring 
achievements. They are as much concerned with 
what spelling does to Johnny as with what Johnny 
does to spelling. Within the limits of their time and 
energy, they try to know their pupils as individuals 
and to help each achieve his highest level. 

To enable children to proceed at the pace that is 
best for them, schools are trying out various forms of 
ability grouping. Some have special classes for slow, 
fast, and average learners. In others children are 
grouped within the classroom for various subjects 
and purposes. 

Organizing the first three grades into an ungraded 
primary unit is an excellent way of giving children 
a smooth start up the educational ladder. Recogniz- 
ing that children differ in rates of maturing, back- 
ground experiences, general capacity for learning, 
and readiness for learning specific subjects, the pri- 
mary unit plan permits children to learn and develop 
skills at their own best pace—without fear of failure. 

When the child is ready—that is, when he has ac- 
quired rudimentary skill in reading, writing, and 
arithmetic and a certain level of social maturity— 
he moves into the fourth grade. Children may remain 
in the primary unit for four, three, or two years. 
Though this plan has been widely advocated, less 
than a'\dozen communities have it. 

Remedial programs, especially in reading, are com- 
mon. Schools are also seriously studying the causes of 
failure, the better to prevent them. Some schools have 
psychologists, counselors, and visiting teachers or so- 
cial workers to help the classroom teacher, the par- 
ents, and the child discover the trouble and over- 
come it. 

There are many causes of failure in school. Low 
intelligence, of course, is one, but bright children 
may have trouble too. Fatigue, illness, and unnoticed 
physical defects, like poor eyesight or deafness, affect 
children’s ability to do schoolwork. Irregular at- 
tendance is often mentioned by school administra- 
tors as a reason for nonpromotion. Friction with par- 
ents, jealousy of brothers or sisters, inability to get 
along with other children, misunderstandings about 
sex, various fears, and all kinds of small anxieties can 
worry and upset a child so that he can’t keep his 
mind on his work. 

These causes of school failure indicate how large 
a role home and parents play in children’s educa- 
tional progress. If children are to do well in school, 
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they should be healthy and rested; their remediable 
defects should be corrected. If they are to feel com- 
fortable and at ease in school, they need the security 
provided by a warm, loving home. They need to be 
free of the fear of failure that comes from too much 
criticism and too much pressure from parents. 

In the family circle children can learn what good 
workmanship is. They can acquire a measure of self- 
confidence and a desire to learn. By providing proper 
experiences, parents can help children develop that 
readiness for learning without which teaching falls 
on barren ground. 


Cooperation Spurs Progress 

Conscientious parents, who take seriously their 
part in their youngsters’ education, are expanding 
their knowledge of children by participating in 
P.T.A. study groups and by reading this magazine. 
They also find out about the school program, the 
grading, reporting, and promotion system, and school 
rules and procedures. 

Teacher-parent conferences are a most important 
aid to children’s progress. The information that par- 
ents have about a child helps the teacher to make 
educational plans for him. From the teacher, parents 
learn about the child’s school experiences and what 
they can do at home to reinforce and supplement his 
learning. 

For parents of a child who is having trouble with 
schoolwork, parent counselors and educators offer 
the following advice: Don’t scold or punish or shame 
the child. Don’t criticize the school or speak harsh 
words about the teacher. Help the child to feel he is 
not a failure, that he is having difficulties which he 
can overcome. Then consult with the teacher or 
principal and try to find out what the trouble is. By 
sharing their knowledge of a child, parents and the 
teacher can usually find a way to help. 

But preventing failure is much better than coping 
with it after it happens. Close cooperation between 
home and school, parent and teacher can help to 
eliminate failure and assure children’s continuous 


progress. Eventually nonpromotion, failure, and re- 


tardation, we hope, will become forgotten terms. 

Parents and teachers have the same goals. Both 
want children to learn as much as possible, to enjoy 
exciting adventures into ever expanding areas of 
knowledge, and to make steady progress from year to 
year. They want each child to work at a rate and 
level of difficulty that challenges his capacities but is 
not beyond them. These are reasonable goals. They 
can be achieved if parents and teachers work toward 
them together. 





Calvin H. Reed is associate professor of education 
at the University of Nevada, an outstanding discussion 
leader, and chairman of the National Congress Com- 
mittee on Parent and Family Life Education. 
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Significance of a Card.—Whether they 
carry the design “Children and Birds” 
or “Fairy Godmother” or ‘Fountain of 
Peace,” your UNICEF Christmas cards 
this year will again be beautiful and 
meaningful. Some of the world’s most 
famous artists, believing that to help 
needy children is to act in the very 
spirit of Christmas, have donated their 
works to be reproduced as UNICEF 
greeting cards. Your purchase of a box 
of ten cards may provide vaccine to 
protect sixty children from tuberculo- 
sis, or it may give forty-five hungry 
children a glass of milk every day for 
a week. 

As always, the cards are inscribed 
with greetings in the five official lan- 
guages of the United Nations. A de- 


scriptive brochure can be had by writ- 
ing to the U.S. Committee for UNICEF 
Greeting Cards, United Nations, New 
York. The price for the regular series 
is $1.25 for ten cards, with envelopes. 


In Trust for Teachers.—“A_break- 
through in teacher education” is what 
the Ford Foundation calls its action in 
granting more than $11,000,000 for a 
new kind of teacher training. The 
grants, said to be the largest ever made 
for teacher education, may be followed 
by others later in the year. Here are 
some of the ways in which the money 
will be used: to continue existing ex- 
periments in teaching by television; to 
set up experimental programs in un- 
dergraduate education; and to carry on 
studies in the economics of educational 
institutions as business enterprises. The 
aim of the program, says Henry T. 
Heald, president of the Foundation, is 
to center the preparation of teachers 
around general education and the lib- 
eral arts, with a teaching “internship” 
replacing courses in teaching methods. 


Call to the Colors.—If you want to 
keep houseflies away, paint your walls 
blue and put blue panes in your win- 
dows. Scientists have found that house- 
flies recognize the color blue—and hate 
it. Most insects, it appears, are able to 
distinguish color. Mosquitoes know yel- 
low, white, and black and seem to pre- 
fer black. At least they do in Oregon, 
where seven men, making tests in a 
mosquito-infested region, ;wore shirts 
different colors, including 
black. Within half a minute the black 
shirt had attracted some 1,500 insects. 
The next most popular shirt, white, 
could boast of only 520. 


of seven 


Light for the Darkened Mind.—The 
number of mentally sick people in the 
world is increasing every day. In the 
U.S. about 1,500,000 people suffer from 
mental and such pa- 
tients make up almost half the total 
population. On the other 
hand, treatment of mental disorders is 
improving. In the past few years the 
number of patients released from psy- 
chiatric hospitals has increased to 80 or 


serious illness, 


hospital 


85 per cent, as contrasted with a for- 
mer 50 per cent. And the average hos- 
pitalization period has been reduced 
from one year to four months. 

But there is still much to be done in 
mental health. For one thing, we need 
to build up a corps of doctors, psychol- 
ogists, instructors, and nurses who are 
familiar with the techniques of modern 
psychiatry. workers must be 
fully aware of the mental patient's 
greatest need: someone who is inter- 
ested, kind, and understanding. 


These 
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Big-hearted._How big can a heart be? 
According to scientists at the Univer- 
sity of Texas Southwestern Medical 
School, the heart of an adult male 
sperm whale taken off the coast of 
Peru weighed 256 pounds. An average 
adult human heart weighs less than a 
pound. 


Where’s My Mommy?—Most children 
whose mothers work are cared for by 
fathers or other relatives or by baby- 
sitters. But, says Mrs. Katherine B. 
Oettinger, Chief of the U.S. Children’s 
Bureau, nearly 400,000 children under 
twelve years of age are left to care for 
themselves as best they can while their 
mothers are away at their jobs. Clearly 
it is not safe for children of this age 
to be on their own. Yet many of the 
mothers must work in order to keep 
their homes going. “Communities need 
to recognize this situation and to take 
up the slack in providing day-care pro- 
grams for the protection of these chil- 
dren,” Mrs. Oettinger said. 


World Capitals.—Should we permit 
ourselves to say “O.K.?” Yes, it’s O.K., 
agree top experts on the English lan- 
guage. “Probably more than any other 
word or phrase, O.K. is known and 
used world wide,” said Walter Blair of 
the University of Chicago. Bergen 
Evans of Northwestern University and 
TV agrees that the expression is used 
“in Borneo, the Malay jungle, Paris, 
Berlin, and Chicago.” It’s used in Rus- 
sia too. When Nikita Khrushchev ar- 
rived at the Moscow airport after his 
recent visit to the United States, he 
called out to the waiting crowd, “O.K.! 
I’ve been in America.” 

Many guesses have been made as to 
the origin of “O.K.” Probably the one 
you'll hear next is that it was invented 
by the Russians and originally stood 
for “Our Kremlin.” 


High Cost of Play.—“It costs more now 
to amuse a child than it used to cost to 
educate his father,” the Wisconsin 
Journal of Education observes, after 
pointing out that Americans spend one 
and a half billion dollars a year for 
toys. 


Are You a Rurbanite?—Harold Hoft- 
sommer of the University of Maryland, 
president of the American Sociological 
Society, has suggested the term “rur- 
ban” to describe communities where 
social characteristics once regarded as 
rural have merged with urban traits. 
Dr. Hoffsommer predicted that “the 
neighborhood group will come into its 
own in the new rurban society—minus, 
perhaps, some of the restrictions of 
traditional rural life.” 
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rals Revolt 


A TEEN-AGE BOY AND GIRL, caught up in the enthu- 
siasm of young love, defy their parents’ wishes and 
get married. This happens nowadays with some fre- 
quency, and certain groups are likely to regard it as 
evidence of revolt, especially if they can call upon 
“statistics” to show they are right. 

An unwed high school girl becomes pregnant. This 
situation has always occasioned the gravest concern, 
and the effects on the girl and her family are often 
traumatic—and tragic. The townspeople shake their 
heads and recall that these things didn’t seem to 
happen in the old days. It only goes to show, they 
say, that there is a morals revolt among our youth. 

We find still more evidence, or apparent evidence, 
in the increase of crime in the United States—a sober- 
ing record to which the teen-age group contributes a 
truly frightening proportion of assaults, murders, 
thefts (particularly of autos), rapes, and burglaries. 
Thus far in 1959 ten persons have been killed in 
New York City alone, either as a result of youth 
gang feuds or by members of youth gangs. Between 
March 16 and May 4 this year New York City com- 
muter trains were stoned sixty-eight times. Passen- 
gers were showered with glass; some were injured. 
Thirty-two boys from the Bronx were referred to the 
juvenile aid bureau for stoning trains. 


Revolting—But Not a Revolt 


All these events are deeply serious and significant. 
They fill us with strong emotions—shock, indigna- 
tion, fear. We are tempted immediately to label 
them “revolt” and to begin marshaling the forces of 
suppression. But revolt is an ugly word, a word 
loaded with feelings of resentment and bitterness, 
mutiny and rebellion. Revolt is something that is put 
down by firing squads. 

It is extremely difficult to bring patience and 
judgment to bear on problems that, in our minds, 
we have already condemned with the labels we use. It 
is also questionable whether the problems warrant 
being so labeled. Let us consider in more detail some 
of this “evidence” of morals revolt. 

Teen-age marriages do seem to be increasing. It is 
certainly true that the age of first marriage in the 
United States is declining. Since 1890 the median 
age of the bride at first marriage has declined from 
22 to 20; of the bridegroom, from 26.7 to 22.5. But 
are we justified in viewing a steady seventy-year trend 

tn aerial as a revolt? Teen-age marriages may occur for a 
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number of reasons. Some represent escape from un- 
happy homes, a groping for the security promised 
by a deeply personal relationship. Others are the 
expedient solution to problems arising from sexual 
experimentation. And of course still others may rep- 
resent the natural and socially desirable consequence 
of love. For uncounted centuries young people have 
been getting married because they were in love. 

Apparently many of these very young marriages 
do not work out well. But a great many marriages at 
all ages do not work out well. Where, then, is the 
evidence of a morals revolt? Teen-age couples are 
confronted with problems, to be sure. But a goodly 
percentage of them show signs of solving those prob- 
lems and of making their marriage a lasting and 
fruitful union. 

Nor is the problem of unwed mothers a proof of 
a morals revolt, though it is a grave and disturbing 
one. Between 1942 and 1956 the number of births to 
unwed teen-age mothers increased from 45,500 to 
77,000, or 69.2 per cent in fourteen years. These 
figures have given rise to editorial despair, public 
discussion, and some very real professional concern, 
especially among welfare workers whose social con- 
sciences are well developed and whose welfare 
budgets are undersupplied. 

But wait. Let us look now at the number of births 
to all unwed mothers during that same fourteen- 
year period, 1942 to 1956. The increase was from 
96,500 to 193,500, or just over zoo per cent. In fact, 
the rate of increase among teen-agers was not only 
less than for the entire population, but it was con- 
siderably less than for any other age group in the 
child-bearing ages. 

Increasing illegitimacy at any age in any time is 
extremely serious, but if it is to be construed as part 
of a morals revolt, then we must remember that it is 
not restricted to young people. Actually they are 
“revolting” with less enthusiasm than some of their 
elders. 

Now what about juvenile crime and violence? 
Everywhere outbreaks of teen-age lawlessness have 
set in motion high-level conferences and have pro- 
duced a barrage of condemnation, aimed variously 
at teen-agers, parents, schools, mayors, governors, 
TV, movies, and advertising executives. Policemen 
plead to be permitted to “use the stick,” and public 
speakers inveigh against “do-gooders’” who “coddle” 
young criminals. In New York City teen-age crime 
caused the mayor to order the hiring of more police- 
men, and the policemen are diligently at work. 

The list of offenses chargeable to youth is a grim 
one. The juvenile delinquency indices are up—not 
just in New York City but in cities all over the 
country. Baltimore, Chicago, Detroit, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco and other large cities have intensified 
their police activities against juvenile violence. The 
number of teen arrests is skyrocketing—a significant 
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percentage of them for illegal assembly. Senator 
Thomas C. Hennings, Jr., chairman of the Senate 
Subcommittee on Juvenile Delinquency, predicts, 
“We can expect a little over 1,000,000 children to ap- 
pear before the courts in 1965 and a possible 1,400,000 
in 1970.” 

Add to this evidence of youthful unrest—and adult 
response to *t—the spate of articles appearing in pop- 
ular magazines about young people’s attitudes toward 
chastity, their petting practices, and the going-steady 
“menace,” and you have fuel for agonizing aixieties. 
You also have occasion for sober reflection and 
careful, deliberate action. ' 

But is this youthful turbulence, destruction, and 
amorality evidence of a morals revolt among young 
people? Is there in it any consistent focus of hostil- 
ity? Does it seek any change? Does it cite any injus- 
tices? Does it demonstrate the quality of mind that 
determines to oppose or cast off allegiance or ex- 
presses any sense of outrage? What is the object of 
revolt when two teen-age gangs from roughly the 
same kind of neighborhood collide violently in what 
the participants call a “rumble”? Are they rebelling 
against the police? The schools? The government? 
Parents? If to any of these, why take it out on each 
other? Were the stoners of commuter trains in revolt 
against the railroads, against the passengers, or just 
against moving objects generally? 

May I suggest that we are seeing symptoms not so 
much of revolt as of reaction. The rumbles and the 
stonings are reactions to dullness, to a drab existence 
unrelieved by work goals or aspirations, to rootless- 
ness and lack of responsible involvement in the com- 
munity. Professor Kingsley Davis of the University 
of California has called the trend toward early mar- 
riage a part of “the widespread movement toward 
anti-intellectualism and anti-effort."” He says the em- 
phasis in this movement is upon “group conformity 
rather than individual initiative, on security rather 
than achievement, on slackness rather than self- 
discipline.” 

To me this is not a movement any more than it 
is a revolt. But k agree that it certainly suggests a 
pervasive spirit of anti-intellectualism, anti-effort, 
and anti-self-discipline. 

Only in the beatnik coffeehouses does one find 
anything that might be called revolt. It is a strange 
phenomenon (one cannot call it a movement be- 
cause nothing in it moves) made up of feelings of 
rejection, defeatism, disorganization, endless verbal- 
izing, and listlessness. This too, one suspects, is reac- 
tion, though it has produced some vivid personalities. 

Can we hope to understand more fully the eternal 
restlessness of youth, its impulse to react against 


An article in the series “Days of 
Discovery,” the study program 
on adolescence. 








control by its elders? We can try. The American 
Social Hygiene Association is sponsoring a series of 
studies on adolescent behavior in four large U.S. 
cities: Boston, New York, St. Louis, and Los Ange- 
les. The studies are pilot investigations designed to 
provide a better understanding of adolescents, with 
particular emphasis upon their sexual behavior and 
the factors that influence it. 

The youngsters being studied, representing a wide 
social spectrum and located in quite separate regions 
of the country, do not express or demonstrate symp- 
toms of revolt or even focus for grievance. We have 
found that they tend, rather, to behave like their 
parents. In homes where authority and standards are 
clear cut and consistent, the children tend to accept 
the authority and observe the standards. 

Even in families where children must obey a pro- 
hibitive authority and observe a variety of taboos, 
the young do not seem to feel strong tensions lead- 
ing toward revolt. Our studies show fewer viola- 
tions of authority in homes with many prohibitions. 
Children seem to desire an authority based on genu- 
ine concern—adults who listen because they care, 
who listen without condemning, but who have rec- 
ognizable standards of behavior and observe them. 


The Meaning of Manhood 

Perhaps in this need for a dependable, vivid image 
of authority we may find a clue to what seems to be 
a morals revolt. Consider, first of all, that it is boys, 
rather than girls, who steal cars, flaunt their sexual- 
ity irresponsibly or defiantly, and get into violent 
fights. Doesn't it appear likely that this behavior re- 
flects the boy’s reaction to the difficulty of establish- 
ing his identity as a male, as an individual of power 
and skill and worth? 

In girls, the “identity crisis” seems to be less se- 
vere. Most girls wish to marry and have a home and 
children. They play with dolls, play house, learn to 
sew, and help in the kitchen and around the house 
or apartment. They are aware early and continuously 
of the mother’s role in the household. 

Not so with boys. Their futureyole is often a mys- 
terious one. Many city boys have only vague notions 
about how Father makes a living. They seldom go 
to the office or the plant, and when they do they are 
not intrigued by what they see. It offers them none 
of the chance-taking physical achievement or the 
masterful enterprise they instinctively crave. They 
cannot be part of it. They have no chance to learn 
how it feels to be a breadwinner. 

Just as blurred, in the boy’s eyes, is Father’s role at 
home. Frequently he is Mother's helper—washing 


dishes, sweeping floors, changing diapers, and sup- 
porting Mother’s authority. At other times he is like 
a kind of awkward St. Bernard trying to play with 
the puppies, to be a “pal” to his children. Yet the 
young boy, who has any number of real pals his own 
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age, would prefer a father who lives the role of sen- 
ior male in the family, setting up and maintaining 
standards of performance, of discipline, of order. 

A great many boys, then, are left without oppor- 
tunities to satisfy their natural maleness in work or 
in essentially masculine activities. Thus thwarted, 
they may seek other ways of demonstrating their 
maleness—for example, by sexual experimentation 
ranging from promiscuity to deviation. And even if 
deviation, as some say, can be regarded as revolt, a 
defiant protest against the accepted sex role, we 
must note that it is not confined to youth. Moreover, 
its appearance in our society is by no means recent. 

But if there is no revolt, what of the reactions we 
have mentioned? Are they of only passing concern? 

It would, perhaps, be easier all around if there 
were a rip-roaring youth revolt in full swing and 
obvious to even the deaf and the blind. We would 
know what we have to deal with. The reaction, on 
the other hand, which is without direction, without 
purpose, without focus, is really a mirror in which 
we see a projection of the adult world. 

It is no consolation that the young criminals in 
New York City, the sixty thousand juvenile delin- 
quents, amount to fewer than 4 per cent of all the 
young people in the city. The conditions against 
which they are reacting will, unless they are discov- 
ered and changed, produce even higher percentages. 
Future reaction may even be more violent. There is 
grave danger in these youthful reactions, but there is 
even graver danger in simply suppressing them in 
order to get quick results. 


The Family Stands Firm 


What to do? Recognize once and for all that the 
family is the earliest and strongest teaching force in 
society. The brave new world and the dark old jun- 
gle are both family affairs. The capacity to trust 
oneself and others is learned or destroyed in the 
family. Faith is learned there, or not learned. The 
capacity to love and the tendency to hate are 
acquired at home. 

The reactions we have discussed are all, in part 
at least, projections of family failure. We should, 
therefore, support every effort to give teachers an 
understanding of family problems and family dy- 
namics. At the same time we should do everything 
in our power to help parents realize their responsi- 
bilities and learn how best to discharge them. 

Let us loudly and effectively oppose those forces 
in the community that endanger productive family 
living and contribute to family failure. Finally, let 
us continue to strive for TV programs of “more solid 
substance and more depth, emotional and intellec- 
tual.” But that is another story! 





T. Lefoy Richman is the able associate executive 
director of the American Social Hygiene Association. 
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LAST AUGUST the magazine SummerTime invited its 
elementary and junior high school readers to “‘tell us 
about you and books.” Four specific questions were 
suggested: 

Why do you enjoy reading? 

Which book was the first one you bought with, 
your own money? 

Why do you think that other girls and boys might 
stay up late to read your favorite book? 

How many books do you read on your own every 
week? 

No invitation in SummerTime ever produced so 
much mail. Children, it seems, like to tell about what 
reading means to them. From thousands of letters 
let me share with you some that may delight you as 
much as they did me. Here are typical answers to the 
fourth question: 

“I read about three books a week and enjoy them 
all. | own thirty-five books and have read all at least 
three times.”—Meri L. Hansen, Omaha, Nebraska. 

“I read about ten books a week. I am ten years 
old.""—Marcia Caryl, Ceresco, Michigan. 
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“I read about five or six books every week. One day 
this summer I read three books in one day (large 
ones).”"—Mary Howell, eleven, Fish Haven, Idaho. 

“During school I read two to four books a week. 
During summer I read two books a week or as many 
as I can find. Sometimes I have to settle for encyclo- 
pedias. I read twenty-eight chapters of Black Beauty 
one night and finished it the next morning. I've read 
all the books at home, and now I'm looking for 
more.”’—Jane Olson, ten and a half, Center City, 
Minnesota. 

“T usually get a book done in a day. If they are 
smaller, I get two read. I get about eight or nine done 
a week.”—Diane Croft, eleven and a half, Vaughns- 
ville, Ohio. 


Literary Digestion 

Bookworms these children are indeed. Many “con- 
sume” three to four books a week. Nine and ten are 
not uncommon. One girl declares she reads twenty 
books a week. 

Why do they enjoy reading? 





happening in children’s reading habits? 


jutwell, who usually answers questions 


‘What’s Happening in Education,” this 


lets children give their own answers to 
about books and reading. Its an 
ite salute to Children’s Book Week, 


heing celebrated November 1 to 7. 


Patricia Slack, fourteen, from Coldwater, Michi- 
gan, says: “I enjoy reading because it gives me some- 
thing to do in my spare time. But mostly it is because 
I just plain like to read.” 

Joseph A. Layman, Jr., ten, East Lansing, Michi- 
gan: “I enjoy reading because I learn a lot. I tell my 
class and they appreciate it.” 

\llison Wells, ten, Albert Lea, Minnesota, says 
frankly, “I like reading because it is something to do 
when you're bored.” 

Danny Stettner, ten, Huntington Woods, Michi- 
gan: “This is the first year that I have really been 
interested in books, both reading and buying them. 
When I have finished playing I settle down with a 
book. Books make many famous people come to life. 
Just by reading one is able to visit faraway places.” 

Diana Croft, eleven and a half, Vaughnsville, Ohio: 
“| know a lot of people who don’t read. I ask them 
why they don’t, and they say it is too much like 
school. But they're wrong. It’s a lot different, and 
they don’t know what they’re missing.” 

One scarcely thinks of children building their own 
libraries, but these youngsters report some impressive 
collections: 

Jo Ann Kresky, eleven, Lansing, Michigan, reports, 

| have about fifty to eighty books. My brother has 
about a hundred books.” 

Chris Tomas, Lancaster, Ohio, writes: “I am a 
girl. I enjoy reading very much. I own about 
filty books. Before, I got books for gifts and went to 
the library. I go every week and take a dozen books.” 

How much influence do parents have on children’s 
reading? Here is what the children say: 

“I love to read. We have a bookmobile in our 
county. I don’t know how many books I read. I read 
all the books I can. Mother, Daddy, Mark, and I go 
to the library about every two weeks. I read ten 
books from the library, my brother’s ten from the 
library, some of Mother’s and Daddy’s. I go to my 
grandmother’s house and go to the attic to get 
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some of her books.” —Judy Relf, Stark City, Missouri. 

“When I was four and five years old my parents 
would read short stories to me. As soon as I could 
read them I started getting books from the public 
library. Each week during the summer I read any- 
where from four to ten books a week.”—Ann Iddings, 
Bradford, Pennsylvania. 

What books do they read? You might as well ask, 
What kind of leaves will a locust eat? Once they 
get the habit they read everything within reach. One 
says, “My favorite book is A Little Princess by Fran- 
ces Hodgson Burnett.” The next casts a vote for 
Album of Horses. Another says his first book pur- 
chase was Dennis the Menace, but his favorite is the 
Arrow Book of Brain Teasers. 

Kathy Wilson, ten, Tiffin, Ohio, confesses: “I like 
books about old-fashioned girls my age in the 1800's. 
My favorite authors are Laura Ingalls Wilder and 
Clair Bank.”’ Then she adds, “I like mysteries, too.” 

They all like mysteries. As Mary Louise Eldredge, 
eleven, Ames, Iowa, says: “The Green Turtle Mystery 
was exciting, especially the part when the man caught 
him. Secret Sea and The Ghostly Trio are so adven- 
turous! I loved the part in Secret Sea when he battled 
and killed the octopus under water.” 


Values Received 


“The first book I bought with my own money was 
Sue Barton, Student Nurse,” writes Ann Tinderholt, 
Decorah, Iowa. “I like that book very much. Mom 
said when she was a young girl she read all the Sue 
Barton books. They were very popular then and are 
now too.” 

Rolly Anderson, ten, Spokane, Washington, tells 
what books mean to him: “When I read an especially 
wonderful book I write the title in a notebook. 
These I hope to read again. I especially like sad 
stories, because they touch my heart.” 

When they try to tell why they read, children often 
resort to the same reasons as adults. It’s exciting, 
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funny, adventurous, or, as one boy said, a “pastime.” 
A few become more explicit: 

“Sometimes I like to read all I can of one particu- 
lar study, such as last week I got all I could of the 
old West. I even sent away for a year’s copies of True 

a! ne ee oe West and Frontier Times. Right now I'm reading 

reading—even though appearances may be to the contrary, books on the U.S. Marines (I hope to become one).”— 
George A. Sears, Jr., sixteen, South Ozone Park, Long 
Island. 

“I enjoy reading because books tell me something 
that parents cannot. If a girl in a book has the same 
problem as I, it helps me understand mine better.”— 
Susan Fischer, eleven, Oceanside, New York. 

What do these words of wisdom from children on 
reading say to us? Having received in the lower 
grades the magic key to unlock the world of reading, 
most children rush in to capture the treasure. Be- 
tween now and the time they enter senior high school 
they will read more than they ever will again. What 
a responsibility it puts on all of us—parents, teachers, 
librarians, school board members, P.T.A. members— 
to have abundance waiting for them: well-stocked 
library shelves and bookmobiles, opportunities for 
self-selection and purchase through book clubs serv- 
ing the classrooms and the homes, shelves for chil- 
dren's private collections. For how can we deny or 
starve these thousands of children who declare “I 
love to read”’? 


CHILDREN'S BOOK WEEK “Go Exploring with Books” 


WHAT’S THE FASTEST ROUTE TO THE MOON? To other lands on this earth of ours? To times 
past and times still to come? By way of books, of course. Express rates are offered by 
your public library and your own book shelves. 


With more than rocket speed books carry you back to the American wilderness of 
pioneer days. Time is no problem when you take a ticket labeled Davy Crocket, Frontier 
Hero by Walter Blair—one of many thrilling stories about America’s sturdy and valiant 
frontiersmen. 
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it will transport you at incredible speed, as will countless other books 


$ over which the Vikings held sway. Viking’s Dawn by Henry Treece 
x 


oo ay 
2s, about these hardy seafarers. 
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1\¢ a Or ride a spirited steed through the cobblestone streets and narrow 


i lanes of Revolutionary New England. Your guide? There are some 


excellent ones at hand, among them Esther Forbes’ Johnny Tremain. 


¥ Just as easily you can engage passage for the cold lands and seas 


The glamorous court of Elizabeth I awaits you as you journey through time and space 
to sixteenth-century England. Perhaps you'll select Frances Winwar’s Queen Elizabeth 
and the Spanish Armada to take you there. 

You can even arrange for a venturesome voyage in one of the 
three little ships that brought Columbus across the uncharted ocean. 
Manly Wellman’s To Unknown Lands might be your passport. It’s 
only one of many fascinating books about the men who discovered 
the New World. 


With books you can always be sure of a happy journey and a safe return, whatever 
lands and seas you explore. You can write your own ticket; the destination, the time, 
the route are yours to choose. You have only to scan the rows of books in your public 
library or on your own bookshelves to find the volume that meets your mood. 
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fr Television 


Children’s Shows 


Heckle and Jeckle. CBS. 


Would we give a preschool child some basic training in 
viewing violence and cruelty? Then let this tender nursling 
watch TV cartoons like those on Heckle and Jeckle. Ani- 
mals beating each other up in human ways will be first- 
rate preparation for gunmen beating up other gunmen 
later on. The cartoon cat tormenting the cartoon mouse 
will teach a child to share the delight with which a gang- 
ster tortures the captured G-man. Smashing up cars and 
furniture, catching people in traps, pushing them into 
wells, and dropping things on them from high places, 
thoroughly mastered in the cartoons, will be just as much 
fun for boys and girls when they see the same stunts per- 
formed by fascinating outlaws. Besides, such tricks suggest 
exciting ideas for vigorous play. 

These educational themes are not peculiar to Heckle 
and Jeckle but are drawn, apparently, from the vast car- 
toon barrel that stocks the children’s shows (and from 
near the bottom of that barrel). No wonder this show is 
presided over by two magpies. They're the birds—remem- 
ber?—who possess no creative skill but patch their dwell- 
ings together with bits of this and that pilfered from 
ill over, From a bird's-eye view it may look like a com- 
fortable nest, but from across a living-room it's just a 
heap of rubbish. 


Here’s Geraldine. ABC. 


\ puppet show for the very young. Its staples are amus- 
ing conversation, nonsense, gay songs (among which who 
could forget the delightful “Be Kind to Your Parents’’?), 
and the inevitable cartoons. The young viewers watch the 
live part of the show with impressive concentration. Let's 
hope they go out for a milk break when the cartoons 
come on, for these seem to be mostly oldies—too exciting, 
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too full of slapstick to be digestible fare for preschoolers. 
Are our writers really so sterile of imagination that they 
must reach into this musty hoard to piece out a half-hour 
program? 

The young man who hosts this program has a pleasant, 
good-humored air. But he has an annoying habit of engag- 
ing in conversations with people offstage or laughing at 
happenings we can’t see. For instance, one day he thor- 
oughly enjoyed watching the trombone player fall off the 
stage. Some of our viewers thought they would enjoy it 
too, but the camera didn’t budge. Perhaps it was time for 
the all-important commercial. 

We almost forgot to say that the well-meaning host often 
ends the program on a didactic note: Children ought to be 
good and help Mother, he asserts. It takes more than that 
to make a program educational, young man. Why don’t 
you just forget the moral and stick to your good, clean 
fun? When Here’s Geraldine pulls out the moralistic stop, 
we doubt that the average young viewer hears Geraldine. 


Lunchtime Little Theater. Independent. 


Look at the TV screen. What do you see? I see some 
boys and girls. What are the children doing? They are 
visiting a TV station. They are watching a broadcast. Are 
the children laughing? No, the children are not laughing. 
Why aren't the children laughing? Because they are bored. 
See the boy squirm. See the girl sleeping. Why do the 
children squirm and sleep? Because they are watching 
Lunchtime Little Theater. What do they see? They see 
grown men acting like silly clowns. Isn’t that a pity? Do 
not go to sleep. Do not squirm. We will turn quickly to 
another station. 


Ruff and Reddy. NBC. 


This is a show designed for “children as children,” not 
as jet pilots, U.S. marshals, or space men. The scenes are 
those of Wonderland, the characters whimsical and elfin. 
Now and then some monster rears his fearsome head, but 
he’s too fantastic to give rise to more than a short, de- 
licious shudder. Even the commercials manage to adapt 
themselves to the spirit of the entertainment less clumsily 
than in most shows where this is tried. 

Many of the cartoon sequences have a quality of mys- 
tery and charm that suggest the famous Arthur Rackham 
illustrations for children’s books. Others, alas, are hum- 
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drum cartoon staples—not by the artist’s choice, we'll 
wager, and in future we hope this imaginative cartoonist 
may be given his head. 

The characters have a fine time playing tricks with 
words ( “Mr. Tall met Mr. Small in the hall—that’s all’). 
A child is sure to follow suit with a perseverance that 
may drive adults to distraction yet can lay a fine founda- 
tion for language skill. But we strongly recommend more 
caution with the word games. Bad English like “Who 
am I? You know whom,” “float as good as a boat,” and 
mispronunciations for the sake of punning (‘“genuwine 
hareloom,” “‘cat-astrophe”) can make impressions that will 
take years to come unstuck. 

These elements are held together, after a fashion, by a 
host who is seen briefly with two talking birds—telling a 
riddle, rattling off amusing nonsense, or raptly reciting his 
commercials. We say “after a fashion” because the com- 
ponents of the show, delectable as they are, are thrown at 
the viewer in what appears to be utter confusion. It may 
go something like this: The birdman introduces a car- 
toon. The cartoon is interrupted by man-and-bird com- 
ment, which is interrupted by a commercial. Then we see¢ 
another—and different—cartoon. Then there's more man- 
and-bird comment, with a commercial or maybe two com- 
mercials. After that we go back to the first cartoon, which 
is at last completed, though not without interruption by a 
song or two and another commercial. Perhaps this confu- 
sion doesn’t bother children. They may think that’s the 
way it is in life and art. But shouldn’t they be finding out 
that there’s such a thing as form—in art, however it may 
be in life—and that form begins with unity and continuity? 

This lack of wholeness Ruff and Reddy shares with 
many of the children’s shows, especially those that include 
cartoons. But surely it is one program that can main- 
tain itself on a higher level. It provides more than passive 
entertainment for children. It is a show that can teach a 
child to flutter the wings of fancy. Let it teach him to 
flutter them in rhythm as well as rhyme. 


Thrillers and Westerns 


Bat Masterson. NBC. 


There were thirty-five westerns on TV at the beginning 
of the fall season, somebody told us. Now there are only 
thirty-four, for Bat Masterson has joined the more pam- 
pered killers on the private-eye circuit. Perhaps Bat’s pro- 
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A FAMILY GUIDE 


FOR BETTER VIEWING 


motion in the social scale is due to the zeal with which, 
through many a frontier fracas, he clung to the famous 
cane and derby. 

However that may be, Bat now operates against a back- 
ground of fashionable society in the lush, decadent San 
Francisco (TV version) of the late 1890's. With his flashy, 
faintly continental manner he is perfectly at home in this 
plushy setting. Nothing has been lost by the change of 
locale, for the dens and denizens of the expensive metrop- 
olis are glittering with sin. Here is a rich field for Bat’s 
talent for running a bad man to earth and making sure 
he'll stay there. Sin and shooting can be just as glamorous 
in an opulent gambling palace as they were in an outlaw- 
ridden frontier saloon. The theme song, too, is still ap- 
propriate, for Bat continues to be “the man who had the 
fastest gun.” 

A show for adults of certain tastes; not a show for 
children, the network would probably agree. So it’s sched- 
uled for that pause in the day’s occupations that is known 
as “prime viewing time,” the very hour when children are 
glued to the television set with a determination that only 
the hardiest of parents can shake. And they'll probably 
keep right on going to Bat for their entertainment. 


77 Sunset Strip. ABC. 


77 Sunset Strip is less violent than some other crime 
shows, but it is no less sensational. In this TV world of 
fear and frenzy people rush about committing and solving 
crimes, falling in and out of something they call love, 
dropping into bars in search of relaxation or stool pigeons 
or a quiet spot to plan a robbery. They batter or caress 
each other with hands that itch for money or prestige or 
power. Wisecracks and jive talk rattle with the meaning- 
less monotony of shotgun fire. True, the bad man always 
meets a violent end—but not until crime and criminal 
have been touched with the bright brush of excitement 
and sensual delight. 

Granted, the hero—a well-heeled confidential eye—walks 
incorruptible among these hazards. For him the luxurious 
lodgings, the well-stocked private bar, the night-club ren- 
dezvous are just convenient rest stops along the rocky 
road of crime detection, But we cannot be sure all young 
viewers are capable of such detachment. The false glamour 
of such scenes may be dangerous to the immature. How 
are children to know these don’t portray a real or even a 
desirable world? 
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rhis is a show for adults—we are told. In the middle 
of Friday evening? And youth are viewing it. Some boys 
as young as eleven to fourteen report that they think it’s 
slick.” Are they thinking of the jive talk or the atmos- 
phere of elegant depravity? 
Violence served with a sauce of glamour is still violence. 


Whirlybirds. Independent. 


Chis series consists of exciting episodes in the lives of 
two men who live by hiring out their helicopter and their 
services. In the process they become involved in the track- 
ing down and capture of assorted criminals and des- 
peradoes. In view of the regularity with which the heli- 
copter hirers prove to be felons fleeing from justice, one 
might wonder why the young pilots never ask their pas- 
engers for references. But once this implausibility is ac- 
cepted as a necessity of the plot, everything is straight, 
clean, absorbing adventure. 

Violence is not prominent, attention being focused on 
daring and ingenuity. The two pilots have nothing in 
common with the swaggering western types. They are 
friendly, hard-working, modern young men busy trying to 
make a living, yet capable of rising fully to crises that 
come to try their manhood. The helicopter itself becomes 
is much of a character in this story as are Lassie and Silver 
in theirs. This feature not only adds unusual interest to 
the action but also provides real informational value. 


Zorro. independent. 


Stately cavaliers and languorous seforitas, smoldering 
with passion or fury under a southern sky. The sordidness 
ind sin of the Old West. A last-minute rescue by a mys- 
terious masked stranger. Such are the alluring ele- 
ments of this adventure series whose setting is California 
in the days of the Spanish plantation-owners. Zorro is an 
ittempt to combine these widely differing ingredients into 
1 glamorous confection that will entice the eyes and tastes 
of school children and unsophisticated adult viewers. 

rhe finished product is about as glamorous as boiled 
codfish. The ingredients simply don’t mix. Characters 
wander from a dazzling fiesta in a Spanish hacienda to a 
barroom brawl in Dead End Gulch, but no real connection 
is established between the two locales. One has the im- 
pression that somebody has inadvertently turned the TV 
dial. As to the champion in the unexplained mask, one 
cannot but ask what Superman is doing here and why he 
is doing it. 

Besides, the Spanish grandees are sticky rather than 
stately, the sin is likely to be synthetic, and the Old West 
is shifty and violent by turns in the old, unimaginative 
ways of westerns. You can’t whip up a sparkling romance 
by turning on these three rusty faucets. We're glad to note 
that the network realizes it. As we go to press, the news 
goes out that Zorro is dead. It always was. 


Family Fare 
On the Go. CBS. 


It takes all kinds to make a world—and a good many of 
them have been represented at one time or another on 
this program. The host, a young man with a friendly, un- 
assuming manner, takes us to various places of interest, 
mostly in California, and interviews the people he finds 
there. Here are some of what he calls “the sights and 
sounds that make America”: a beatnik-artists’ colony; a 
Volunteers of America treatment center on Skid Row; a 
school that teaches automotive mechanics to women; a 
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BRIGHT PROSPECTS 


CBS Reports. CBS. Significant issues and people in the 
news. Began October 27. 


The American Civil War. Syndicated. Uses pictures by the 
famous Civil War photographer, Mathew Brady. Began 
October 4. 


Conquest. CBS. Advances in science and medicine. Begins 
November 1. 


Hallmark Hall of Fame. NBC. Six dramas based on plays 
by Sherwood Anderson, Ibsen, and Shakespeare. Began 
October 26. 


Hemingway Specials. CBS. Dramatizations of four short 
stories by Hemingway. Every two or three months begin- 
ning November 19. 


High Road. ABC. John Gunther, host. Real life adven- 
tures filmed all over the world. Began September 7. 


Leonard Bernstein and the New York Philharmonic. CBS. 
A great conductor, a great orchestra. Began October 25. 


The Man and the Challenge. NBC. Science tries to find 
the limits of human endurance. Began September 12. 


Men into Space. CBS. Produced with the cooperation of 
the U.S. Army, Navy, and Air Force, and of civilian ex- 
perts. Began September go. 


Our American Heritage. NBC. See National Parent-Teach- 
er, October 1959, page 22. Began October 18. 


Project 20. NBC. Documentary. In past years this pro- 
gram has won twenty-five major awards. Returned Octo- 
ber 16. 


If these shows turn out to be worthwhile, as we hope they 
will, let’s make our approval known to the networks and 
the broadcasting stations. 





reunion of a Puerto Rican family after a ten years’ separa- 
tion; an interview with a cab driver whose experiences 
have given him some shrewd insight into human psychol- 
ogy; a testimonial to a priest whose life has been devoted 
to reservation Indians. 

Many adults will enjoy this program, free as it is from 
sensationalism or pressure. It is usually entertaining, occa- 
sionally touching, and sometimes a little dull, rather like 
a stroll past your neighbors’ front lawns. Now and then, 
however, it’s more like a trip through back alleys, with 
uncomfortable glimpses into apartments that ought to be 
private. Certainly we can learn from these expeditions. 
But without proper background or interpretation, the 
information we bring home may be as superficial or even 
false as back-yard gossip. 

Such a program is not for children, and indeed it is 
not intended for them. For adults, at best it is relaxed, 
informative viewing. At worst—well, at least it’s a cut 
above listening in on the party telephone. 


Sam Levenson. CBS. 


So long, Sam. We thought your program was tops. What 
happened? Was it because too many of us forgot to write? 
We'll be seeing you—we just know we will. 
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Our Readers Write Us 


A “Star” Critic Commends and Recommends 
Bernie Harrison in the Washington, D. C., Evening Star* 

“Does the P.T.A. think it can make a dent in an in- 
dustry (TV) that is more interested in showing a profit 
than in good shows? It can’t be shot for trying. 

The above is the briefest of excerpts from editor Eva 
H. Grant’s wise and temperate article introducing a 
brand-new department in the September issue of the 
National Parent-Teacher magazine. 

On the basis . . . of the first evaluations, it’s apparent 
that the fearful predictions of the TV apologists who 
hailed the P.T.A.’s intentions last May as a “declaration 
of war” were sadly in error. 

There should be few surprises in the first batch of 
evaluations—twelve shows which range from “first-rate” 
to “offensive.” 

The first evaluations represent the composite thinking 
of viewing groups in Illinois, and the magazine hopes 
to organize similar groups soon in the East. I hope, too— 
speaking as a P.T.A. member—that the groups represent 
the dads as well as the moms... . I still don’t under- 
stand the panning of Howdy Doody (“A show ought to 
have more than negative virtues’) and the ecstatic evalua- 
tion of Dick Clark’s American Bandstand, where the 
negative is accentuated, compounded, and fractured daily, 
coast to coast. 

Well, as Mrs. Grant so astutely said, there is sometimes 
dismay in comparing conclusions. 


Dear Editor: 

I am accepting your invitation to comment on your 
“Time Out for Television.” But let me say first that my 
opinions are entirely my own. They do not reflect the 
thinking of the P.T.A. that I served as president last 
year or of the other two units to which I belong. 

Before we go into any discussion of what may or may 
not be done to improve television, may I point out that 
each set comes equipped with a fine censoring device— 
the on-and-off switch. It is not necessary for anyone to 
sit and watch a television show which is offensive to 
personal tastes or standards. 

I will grant you that many shows on the air are not 
worth the time it takes to watch them, but it is my 
opinion that you are foolish to try to hide the unpleasant, 
frightening, and sordid things that exist. Your efforts 
might better be directed to persuading the networks, 
producers, or sponsors to schedule these shows later 
than children’s normal viewing hours. 

My husband and I are Gunsmoke viewers, but I do 
not think we represent the “least of us.” In addition 
to two television receivers we have a valuable collection 
of records, containing everything from present-day pop- 
ular music to Tchaikovsky. The children listen and 
enjoy them all. One wall of our living room, floor to 
ceiling, consists of shelves filled with books. The children 


*Editor’s note. We are delighted to announce that Mr. Harri- 
son, noted TV critic of the Evening Star, has agreed to serve 
as a meinber of our advisory committee of television experts. 
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read and énjoy books. They watch one hour of car- 
toons each evening and sometimes Father Knows Best 
or Peck’s Bad Girl or Disneyland. Then they go to bed. 

My husband and I watch a variety of programs, but 
sometimes weeks pass without the TV being used, except 


,for the “children’s hour.” In short, we don’t depend on it. 


We do not eat in front of it. We do not watch until two a.m. 

I would wholeheartedly support action that would 
force sponsors and networks to select wholesome pro- 
graming for the children’s viewing hours. But I cannot 
condone censorship—even though you delude yourself 
that you are not censoring. I do not believe television 
is a “servant of the public.” It is a private business. 
And the final verdict of what one wishes to be, or wishes 
his children to be, rests with the individual. 

Thank you for giving me an opportunity to express 
my opinions. I read the National Parent-Teacher every 
month and am an ardent P.T.A. member. 


Pacifica, California Mrs. RAYMOND E. Cook 


Dear Editor: 

One of the latest affronts to the dignity and privacy 
of the human being is the personal commercial. The 
underclothing ads are a deliberate effort to strip women 
of all sense of modesty. I beg and exhort you to include 
these commercials in your fight against objectionable 
television fare. Mrs. D. SzaBso 


Pound Ridge, New York 


Dear Editor: 

Congratulations and good luck in your new undertak- 
ing. I have long thought there was a crying need for a 
concerted effort to raise the standard of the trash that is 
passed off as entertainment over TV. 

Even so-called family entertainment has a deleterious 
effect on our children’s attitudes. I am referring to the 
situation comedy that is supposed to be typical of Amer- 
ican family life. Father is presented as a bumbling, good- 
natured nincompoop who always makes the wrong deci- 
sion and gets into difficulty, until Mother—all-wise, com- 
petent, and omnipotent—straightens him out. These pro- 
grams have helped to devaluate the American father 
until he has lost all prestige, esteem, and authority in 
the eyes of our children. 

I have a suggestion: There are many programs that are 
objectionable—and yet if I or a few others took the time 
to sit down and write a critical letter to the station or 
sponsor, ours would only be a small voice in the wilder- 
ness. But suppose thousands of us wrote letters of objec- 
tion and announced that unless we are offered better 
programs we will observe a period of silence, as far as 
TV is concerned, I am sure that the sponsors, with an 
eye on their precious ratings, would see that we mean 
business. 

Keep up the good work. I think we are better judges 
of what’s good for our children than the manufacturers 
of soaps and deodorants. Mrs. HARRY SHERMAN 


Cleveland Heights, Ohio 
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Author of The Thread That Runs So True and Man with a Bull-tongue Plow 


“pappy, would you like to take a walk with me to- 
Jane asked. 

“Sure, it will be a delightful time for walking,” 
[ said. “I'll be happy to go. What made you think 


night?” 


of it?” 

‘After sitting in school all day, I don’t feel like 
staying in this house all evening,” she said. 

“I feel that way too,” I told her. 

While she put on her coat, gloves, and scarf, I 
put on a heavy sport coat, gloves, and cap. Then 
Jane fortified herself with a notebook and fountain 
pen. 

“Tust a minute,” I said. “We might need a light.” 

“It’s very bright out there, Daddy,” she told me. 
“Look through the window! Not any moon either. 
It's all starlight tonight.” 

I got the electric lantern from the press anyway. 
In seconds we had left our comfortable living room. 
We were in a moonlit winter world of uneven tem- 
peratures. When I shone my electric lantern on the 
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thermometer on the front porch, it said ten above. 
It might even be down to zero by morning, I thought. 

When my daughter wanted nothing more than to 
take a walk on a winter night with me, then I was 
going. What could be better than taking a walk to- 
gether? The very idea meant a better understanding 
of each other. Now at the age of fifteen Jane needed 
her mother and me as much as she had ever needed 
us before. 

Before we were married and had a daughter of our 
own, I had had a vast and varied experience dealing 
with teen-age youth. Many a group of young fellows 
who I thought were slipping from our school’s dis- 
cipline, I took for autumn or winter walks. We'd 
take food, build a fire on a lonely hilltop, and sit 
around the fire and cook and eat. Often the women 
and men teachers of our school would take girls and 
boys out on these little get-togethers, which proved 
very effective. I learned by teaching school one way 
that parents can be close to their children. 
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I learned it in my own home. I had wise parents, 
though I didn’t realize it when I was a youth. We 
took long walks through the woods on Sundays, 
identifying trees, wild flowers, and plants. We made 
a game of counting up our scores to see who could 
identify the most. This was a lot of fun and, simple 
as it may seem, tied our family into a strong, in- 
vincible unit. 

So when my daughter asked me to go walking, 
even if the night was cold, I knew I should not 
refuse. 

And what could be better, I thought, than seeing 
stars in this high dark sky? What could be better 
than a cold wind stirring enough to rattle the leaves 
still hanging to the white oaks? These belonged to 
the creator of the universe. The winter sights and 
sounds were enough to inspire us even if we must 
brave the nippy weather to see and hear them. 

“Do you have any particular place you want to 
go?” I asked her. 

“Yes, I have,” she replied as her white breath 
came back over her shoulder and thinned on the 
cold air. “If it’s all right with you, Daddy, I'd like 
to leave the lane road and go through the peach 
orchard up the hill meadow. Then I'd like to go 
through the woods to Old Op’s cabin.” 

“That's a fine trip,” I told her. “I couldn’t have 
thought of a better one.” 


Our farm spreads out in all directions from the 
house where we live. There are numerous valleys, 
ridge roads, and paths to take for walking. We could 
follow a stream, too, and hear the water singing 
down a cold channel on a winter night. We could 
go to one pine grove where the branches are so close 
that it is difficult for snow to fall through the pine- 
needle-carpeted ground. Since our creek bottoms 
have not made meadows enough to furnish hay for 
our livestock, we have meadows on the hill slopes. 

“Daddy, I’ve been thinking we might go to Old 
Op’s cabin and get him to raise the knocking spirits,” 
Jane said. 

“That’s a good idea,” I agreed. 

The knocking spirits had been in these hills as 
long as people had lived here. But in an era when 
jet planes thundered overhead and satellites were 
orbiting the earth, the last of our folklore might be 
on its way out of a world of new thought, a strange 
new civilization emerging from the fertility of the 
old. I wanted my daughter to have and hold onto 
some of her hil heritage. 

“Daddy, maybe we'd better sit down now for a 
little rest,” she said after a while. 

We had climbed up a steep slope where I had set 
peach trees two years ago. Above this slope was a 
“flat” where we had a meadow. We had raked hay 
here with a horse-drawn rake and hauled it down 
onto the creek bottom on the hay wagon. Jane had 
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ridden on the hay wagon when we did this. Here was 
a meadow she loved, high above the creek bottoms, 
where she often walked alone and wrote poems in 
all seasons. 

“You know, I like to sit on the snowy ground and 
look up at the stars,” Jane said. 

Around us there was the frost and snow. Above 
us the millions of bright stars gleamed to give us 
light. I had not yet used the electric lantern. 

“Do you ever wonder what is beyond the stars?” 
she asked. 

“Oh, yes,” I replied looking up toward them. 

My breath went up into the cool, clean air like 
little clouds. 

“Do you believe we'll be riding up there, dropping 
from star to star in rocket planes?” she asked after 
a minute of silence. 

“After what I’ve seen in progress during my life, I 
believe anything is possible,” I said. 

“I think space travel will be beautiful,” she said. 
“I can hardly wait for it. Don’t you think you'll 
love it?” 

“Yes, if it will only come in my lifetime,” I said. 

“Wouldn’t you like to read poems that will be 
written by space travelers in the years to come?” 

“I would. Space travel will be poetry. How Shelley 
would have loved it.” 

Jane took her notebook from her coat pocket and 
made a note by the starlight. 

“If we're going to see Old Op, we'd better be on 
our way,” I said. “He goes to bed early now. He’s 
about eighty years old.” 

We walked across snow-crusted meadow grass that 
crackled beneath our feet. 

When we reached the white oak grove, where dead 
leaves still clung to their boughs, shadows darkened 
the earth. I switched on the electric lantern. 

“We'll need light here,” I said. “We'll run into 
greenbriers.” 

“How do you know, Daddy?” she asked me. 

“Wherever one finds white oaks, he'll find green- 
briers,” I said. ‘““Trees are like people. They too have 
their associates. White oaks associate with green- 
briers.” 

We had to pick our way between the bodies of the 
gray-barked oaks, and patches of barren water-green 
briers grabbed at our clothes and tried to hold us. 
Above us we heard the rustling of the white oak 
leaves. Jane stopped long enough to jot down an- 
other note. 

After getting through the white oak grove, we 
felt relieved. 

“I’m not scratched much, are you, Daddy?” 

“Not very much,” I replied. 

We looked up at a falling star at about the same 
time. 

“Did you make a wish, Daddy?” 

“] hardly had time. Did you?” 





“I always ‘make a wish when I see one fall,” she 
replied. “Do you ever stop to think about a falling 
star in space travel?” 

“Yes, I have,” I told her. 

“You suppose that if one would destroy our space 
ship and we survived, we’d orbit the earth like 
satellites?” 

Now we were in sight of Old Op’s cabin. There 
was a light in his window. 

When we stepped upon the porch, we could not 
help looking through the uncurtained window. Old 
Op sat before the fire with his dog at his feet and a 
cat on his lap. We pounded on the door, for Old Op 
was getting very deaf. When the dog began barking, 
Op got up and came to the door. 

“Oh, it’s you,” he said to me. “And you, Janie. 
Old Tiger always tells me when someone is at the 
door.” 

“Where did you get him, Op?” I asked. 

“Oh, he’s a dog somebody hauled off, and I gave 
him a bone,” he said. “I don’t know why a man 
would want to give away a dog as fine as Old Tiger.” 

Old Tiger sniffled Jane and me. 

“He's as suspicious of a stranger as I am,” Old 
Op said. “I’m glad to have a dog like him around 
here now. There’s been a lot of breaking in and 
stealing up on Raccoon and over on Alcorn. When I 
heard 'em talking about it in Greenup, I came back 
here and got my old pistol out and oiled it up and 
shot a few rounds.” 


Jane laughed as she listened to Old Op. When she 
was a small girl he had whittled little baskets from 
hickory nuts and walnuts for her. He’d brought her 
cocoons and flying squirrels, and had helped her 
build playhouses. He had told her stories about 
wild animals, ghosts, and knocking spirits she had 
never forgotten. He believed spirits were all around 
him. 

“Sit down and make yourselves at home,” he in- 
vited us. 

“We've come to see if you won't raise the knock- 
ing spirits,” I said. 

“Oh, no, not me,” Op said, backing away from 
us. “I'll never have anything to do with them again! 
They won't leave a body alone once he becomes 
friendly with them.” 


Old Op got the poker and punched the fire while 
sparks flew up like flocks of golden birds arising in 
sudden flight. 

“No, the last time I had anything to do with the 
knocking spirits,” he muttered softly, “was the night 
I asked Red Jacket to go up the wall in Alf and 
Julia Pruitt’s smokehouse and come down the wall 
with eyes like coals of fire!” 

“Well, did it do that?” Jane asked. 

“I don’t know,” Old Op answered. “They didn’t 
wait to see. Nobody was left in that smokehouse!” 

Then Old Op cackled like a chicken and looked at 
Jane with his one half-eye while Old Tiger whined 
as if he were trying to laugh at his master. 


After we had spent an interesting hour with Old 
Op, we stepped from his warm cabin onto the cold, 
white ground. Again our breath went out like little 
clouds. 

We walked to the road, and since it was darker 
now, I switched on the lantern light. 

“Don’t do it, Daddy. Let’s walk home in the dark.” 

“Wonderful,” I said, switching off the light. 

At first we stumbled along the road. Later our 
eyes adjusted themselves until we could see. 

“Daddy, I’ve often thought about animals like 
‘possums and flying squirrels that can see better at 
night,” Jane said. “And rabbits, foxes, and ground- 
hogs. They can see in the daytime as well as at 
night.” 

Jane was getting experiences she hadn’t read in 
books. She was finding interests she hadn’t found at 
school. 

A child and one or both parents should take a 
walk together at least once a week, I thought. 

“Daddy, I like to go with you,” Jane said. “Hasn't 
this been a wonderful evening?” 

“Yes, it has for me,” I answered. 

“There are so many interesting things around us 
we don’t know,” she said. “Each time we go out we 
learn so much. Think of the association of green- 
briers and white oaks!” 

We could see the lights now from home. We were 
finishing our walk together in a world of barren 
trees, frozen ground, and wind and stars. 

I shared her thoughts and felt drawn more closely 
to her. Soon I shall ask her to go for a walk with me. 





Among Those 


Presents... 


On Christmas morning, be sure that the National Parent-Teacher is somewhere in the pile. 
Remember that the P.T.A. magazine comes ten times a year, each time sparkling with 


fresh ideas and cheer. This gift tells your friend that the giver wishes for him all good 
things that thrive in happy families, excellent schools, and the best of communities. 
This Christmas make the National Parent-Teacher part of your design for giving. Mail us 
your Christmas subscription list. To each person on it we’ll be happy to send a lovely 
Christmas card heralding your gift. 
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with the 


Keeping Pace 


Desk Jobs for Moms 


A reading workshop for elementary school teach- 
ers? Fine! But how to find the two hours and a quar- 
ter that teachers would need to attend? That was the 
problem that puzzled the Sycamore Local School Dis- 
trict of Hamilton County, Ohio. But not for long. 
All the P.T.A.’s in the district agreed to furnish 
mothers who would conduct classes while the teach- 
ers went to the workshop. Every teacher wrote out a 
detailed lesson plan for her substitute and supplied 
name tags for her pupils so that they could be easily 
identified. At nine A.M. on the day of the workshop, 
the mothers met the teachers in their classrooms for 
a fifteen-minute briefing. Then the teachers went off, 
and the moms took over. All went well. At eleven- 
thirty the teachers were back, ready to accompany 
the mothers to a lunch given by the school. The 
teachers were informed and refreshed by the work- 
shop, and the mothers felt that they had gained val- 
uable new insight into their children’s education. 


From Eastern Isles 


Where can children from five to twelve find a 
summer program that includes judo, sewing, cook- 
ing, doll making, leathercraft, Japanese flower ar- 
ranging, badminton, tether ball, tours of pearl farms, 
visits to temples and shrines, and a chance to ex- 
plore immense caves? Nowhere in the world, prob- 
ably, except on Kyushu Island, Japan, where the 
Sasebo School P.T.A. last summer sponsored a recre- 
ation program for school children. (The Sasebo unit 
is located in an American naval station that main- 
tains schools for about sixteen hundred children of 
naval personnel.) 

Besides their more exotic activities, the children 
last summer could enjoy the staple intellectual fare 
provided by the school library, kept open by mothers 
carefully selected for the work. 

In winter the Sasebo P.T.A. is just as active as it 
is in summer. Last year it sponsored an ambitious 
school health program, including physical examina- 
tions, basic inoculations, and testing for tuberculo- 
sis. In addition, it inaugurated a popular subteen 
program that put on dances and, incidentally, turned 
a group of rather rowdy youngsters into poised little 
ladies and gentlemen. There is also a P.T.A.-spon- 
sored Japanese language class that is held every 
Saturday morning for school-age children. 
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* The U.S. Naval Station at Subic Bay, Philippine 
Islands, is likewise a long way from home, but the 
Subic Bay P.T.A. flourishes just as sturdily as if it 
were home-grown. Here are some of the things its 
members accomplished last year: They rolled up a 
membership of 667, raised four hundred dollars for 
the summer youth recreation program, granted 
good citizenship awards to school children, put on 
outstanding monthly programs that included just 
about everything from fire prevention to Philippine 
dances, organized room mothers to assist teachers 
on picnics and tours, and sponsored and supervised 
Saturday morning motion pictures for children. And 
oh, yes, they baked a cake for the first birthday of 
the Subic Bay Girl Scouts. In the picture you see the 
Subic Bay Girl Scouts Committee chairman, Mrs. 
J. R. Duftney, cutting this culinary masterpiece with 
the help of QMC J. W. Mulholland, outgoing presi- 
dent of the P.T.A. 


A Program with Teeth in It 


There was a prize in each of the bags of popcorn: 
a toothbrush! The surprise package was the children’s 
Christmas treat, given last year by a California P.T.A. 
The health committee of the unit had other bright 
ideas, too, for improving children’s dental health. 
They started by having an individual dental examina- 
tion for every child at school to determine what type 
of care each might require. Parents were notified 
about the findings and were asked to make appoint- 
ments for the children with the family dentist. When 
families could not afford dental attention, local den- 
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tists willingly donated their time. Each month an ar- 
ticle on dental care or nutrition appeared in the 
P.T.A.’s news bulletin. An orthodontist was invited 
to speak at one of the regular meetings. These ener- 
getic measures effectively brought out the truth of the 
year’s theme, “Good Habits Are Fun.” 


Woodland Way 


The Woodland (Maine) P.T.A. believes in a neigh- 
borly exchange of ideas and information, so it joined 
forces with a Canadian home-school unit to put on 
a cooperative program. Representatives from both 
sides of the border explained the different teaching 
methods and philosophies of the two countries. 


Imperturbable Council 


When P.T.A. members get together to do an im- 
portant job of work, we know they aren't easily 
daunted. But down in Texas not even a bomb scare 
could halt the September meeting of the Houston 
Council of Parent-Teacher Associations. While the 
council was in session in a local high school audi- 
torium, someone telephoned to say that a bomb had 
been planted in the building. Of course school ofh- 
cials evacuated the building immediately, and a 
search was made. Was the council distracted? Flur- 
ried? Panicky? Not at all. The group simply moved 
outdoors and finished its business in a grove of trees. 


Ballet Below the Border 


rhe Junior-Senior High School P.T.A. of Mexico 
City, which is attached to the American School and 
is in membership with the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, put on an especially interest- 
ing program not long ago. Intended to promote in- 
ternational understanding as well as to provide cul- 
tural sustenance, the program featured the Ballet 
Conciertos de Mexico, one of the leading profes- 
sional ballet organizations of the country. The entire 
three-act ballet Coppelia was presented, with full 
costuming, staging, and lighting. The P.T.A. feels 
that by presenting Mexican artists to the parents and 
students of the American colony, it is helping Amer- 
icans in Mexico to appreciate more fully the cultural 
achievements of their host country. 


When “We Men” Get Together 


\ P.T.A. event that is growing in popularity all 
over the country is Father and Son Night. On this 
occasion the men folks of the family leave the women 
folks at home and meet for a festive evening of en- 
tertainment, followed by refreshments, at the school. 

At Whittier School in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
Father and Son Night is the proudest night of the 
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P.T.A. year. After a varied evening program, dads 
squeeze themselves behind small-sized desks in the 
elementary school classrooms and partake of hearty 
snacks. In this picture each man is the father of the 
boy in front of him, and every guest, young and old, 
wears a custom-made carnation. 

The programs are strictly masculine, presented 
without the least assistance from female P.T.A. mem- 
bers. The dads and their boys explore shared inter- 
ests in photography, sports, scouting, or Indian lore. 
Then they go to their boys’ home rooms for the 
“party.” (Their parents would call it the “social 
hour.) Although Dad finds that sitting behind the 
desk is\a pretty tight business, it is truly a night to 
remember. 


© Whittier P.T.A., Pittsburgh 
A Matter of Courses 


Study-discussion groups at P.T.A. meetings? Why 
not? Last year an Idaho elementary school P.T.A. on 
each regular meeting night divided itself into three 
groups to discuss preschool, school-age, and adoles- 
cent problems. A leader was provided for each group, 
and all proceeded with intensive study and discus- 
sion of topics already assigned. As you might expect, 
the study courses in the National Parent-Teacher 
were used as guides. The wonderful response to this 
program proves once again the value of group learn- 
ing, of enabling members to take part in an active, 
well-guided meeting of minds. 


Nighttime Play Time 


A “play night” for all ages once a week on the 
school grounds was one of the projects of an Arkan- 
sas P.T.A.. The playground was well lighted so that 
everyone could enjoy using the sports and play 
equipment, taking part in the games, and watching 
the entertainment. When it rained the “play night- 
ers” simply went into the school gym. This family- 
recreation project has been so successful that the 
P.T.A. plans. to sponsor a similar one each year. 
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Our High Schools— 








Some Problems and Challenges 


Several years ago the National Parent-Teacher carried a continued feature that met with 


enthusiastic response from our readers: “101 Questions About Public Education.” So helpful was the 


information contained in this series that we have planned a repeat performance, with an 


updated script. That is, we shall again, from time to time, consider and clarify educational issues of 


country-wide concern. We start with a topic in which every one of us is intensely 


interested today—secondary education. 


* People keep on saying that the standards of our 
high schools are too low, that they offer too many 
“frills” and snap courses, and put too much em- 
phasis on athletics and social adjustment rather than 
on “solid” subjects and hard intellectual effort. How 
much truth is there in these criticisms? 


In the United States there are about twenty-five thousand 
high schools, controlled by thousands of local school 
boards. There are rural, urban, and suburban high schools. 
Some are large, some small. Like the communities in 
which they are located, they vary widely—in financial re- 
sources, educational leadership, and the amount of public 
interest and support they get. There are differences in 
their objectives, curriculums, and standards. 

As the American Association of School Administrators 
has pointed out, “Everything that can be said about 
American schools is true somewhere. All of us know that 
there are some schools where the content is ‘soft,’ as some 
of our critics are saying. There are many other places 
where it’s hard as nails. In both cases the reason goes back 
in large part to what citizens want.” 

Let’s look for a moment at “what citizens want.” First 
of all, they want education for all American youth, not 
for a selected few. And that makes the school’s job com- 
plex and more difficult. 

Fifty or sixty years ago only about 10 per cent of 
American youth went to high school. Today 90 per cent 
of the fourteen-to-seventeen-year age group are in school, 
almost nine million as compared with half a million in 
1g00. However little aptitude or liking they may have for 
study, boys and girls now have no choice but to go to 
school until they are sixteen, seventeen, or eighteen, de- 
pending on the school attendance laws of their state. 

Today’s high schools, therefore, must teach not only 
the academically talented but also the average and the 
slow. They must teach not only the youngster who is 
eager to learn but the one who is impatiently awaiting 
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the birthday that will let him leave school. They must 
meet the educational needs of students who are going to 
college and also those who will go directly from high 
school to a job or homemaking. 

In an effort to deal with the diversified abilities, in- 
terests, and aims of their students, almost all schools have 
broadened their curriculums. Smaller schools, according 
to some critics, still offer too few courses. Other schools 
are criticized for having too many electives, including 
“snap” courses intended for less able students but often 
elected by bright but unambitious ones. Schools have tried 
to adapt their programs in other ways, too—for instance, 
by grouping students according to ability. 

Not only the students but the high schools’ task itself 
has changed over the years. In addition to preparing 
young people for citizenship, college, and careers, many 
a school undertakes to provide family life education, con- 
sumer education, health education, alcohol education, 
safety education, driver education, and opportunities to 
develop artistic gifts. 

Almost anything that anyone considers good for youth 
has been proposed for inclusion in the curriculum. In some 
schools extracurricular activities have become co-curricu- 
lar. Others regard themselves as “community schools,” 
willing to undertake any job the community wants done— 
whether it be a health survey, a community newspaper, 
helping to establish a factory, or “education’’ in_boll- 
weevil control. 


This is the diversity of the American high school. In 
some schools the curriculum remains narrow. In other 
schools changes have come about haphazardly in response 
to various pressures. In yet others changes have been 
carefully planned in the light of educational objectives. 
To a degree the changes and the great variety reflect dif- 
ferences in educational philosophy. The current criticism 
and controversy stem in large part from honest disagree- 
ment over the purposes of secondary education and from 
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conflicting ideas about how children learn. On the whole, 
the criticism is healthy and necessary. It should spur every 
community to reexamine the objectives of its own schools 
in order to reaffirm or revise its goals for secondary edu- 
cation. 


* Should school attendance and child labor laws be 
amended to permit youngsters with little academic 
ability to leave school and go to work? 


In most states boys and girls can leave school for em- 
ployment at the age of sixteen, so presumably the ques- 
tion refers to fourt.en- and fifteen-year-olds. What would 
happen to these youngsters if they could leave school? 

Permitting them to leave school might make the 
school’s task easier, but it would not solve the problems 
of the youngsters themselves. Even sixteen- and seventeen- 
year-olds who drop out of school before graduation have 
a hard time finding and keeping jobs. The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor estimates that fewer than 45 per cent of 
the dropouts manage to find work. With unskilled jobs 
declining each year, the labor market holds less and less 
opportunity for an untrained young person. What chance, 
then, would a fourteen- or fifteen-year-old have? It 
wouldn't be long before he’d be walking the streets, grow- 
ing daily more frustrated, embittered—and unemployable. 

In a few years these youngsters, often of limited aca- 
demic ability, are going to have a voice in the affairs of 
the community, the state, and the nation. Eventually they 
are going to raise families, hold jobs, and have leisure time 
to spend. We had better give them as good an education 
—and as much of it—as we can. 


A great deal remains to be learned about developing 
programs for such students, but some things we know 
ought to be done. One of the chief sources of their frus- 
tration in school is lack of reading skill. Youngsters who 
are three or four years behind their grade in reading can- 
not possibly do the regular work in English, the social 
studies, or science. One answer, of course, is English 
classes emphasizing remedial reading instruction, taught 
by specially trained, patient, sympathetic teachers. Help- 
ful too are books adapted to students’ interest level but 
prepared for slow or retarded readers. More and more 
such books are being published. (See “What's Happening 
in Education?” in the National Parent-Teacher for Janu- 
ary, April, and May 1959.) 

Audio-visual aids and instructional devices like role- 
playing can also be used profitably with these students. 
raining in certain vocational skills and work experience 
programs are widely recommended. One school, for exam- 
ple, provides workshop training in the food, clothing, 
automobile, and building maintenance services and _ se- 
cures part-time jobs for the students in these fields. 


* What is the difference between a comprehensive 
high school and a specialized high school? What are 
the arguments for and against each? 


The comprehensive, or general, high school provides 
secondary education for all, or almost all, the boys and 
girls of high school-age in a particular community. It 
educates Jane, who will marry the day after graduation; 
John, who will get a job in a gas station; and George, 
who plans to go to medical school. Most secondary schools 
in the cities, towns, and villages of the United States are 
of this type. 

Che spectalized high school, which is found chiefly in 
larger cities, offers a particular kind of education or train- 
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ing, usually vocational. New York City, in addition to 
vocational schools offering training in the needle trades, 
auto mechanics, aviation, hotel and restaurant work, and 
so on, also has specialized schools for students talented in 
science, music and art, and the performing arts. 

The usual argument against the specialized high school 
is that young people should not commit themselves to a 
vocation at such an early age, since by so doing they cut 
themselves off from an opportunity for a college educa- 
tion. Advocates of vocational schools deny this. They say 
it is perfectly possible to prepare for college in a special- 
ized school. They also believe young people will get bet- 
ter vocational training if facilities, equipment, and staff 
are concentrated in one or a few specialized schools rather 
than scattered throughout a number of comprehensive 
schools. 


Recently some people have been urging that special 
schools be established for very bright students. They argue 
that the bright student in the comprehensive high school 
is often short-changed. Most professional educators dis- 
agree. James B. Conant, after his survey of American high 
schools, concludes that our comprehensive high schools 
are able to do a good job. Some of them are doing it 
now, he says, and most of them can if they will follow the 
practices of the best. Among his recommended best prac- 
tices are ability grouping, good guidance and counseling 
services, advanced standing courses, and the use of an aca- 
demic inventory to determine whether academically tal- 
ented students are taking programs that are sufficiently 
challenging. 

The outlook is for a continuation and expansion of 
the comprehensive high school, since Americans do not 
favor putting bright students into separate schools. Al- 
though the specialized schools already in existence will 
probably continue, most new high schools will be com- 
prehensive ones. 


* Does size have anything to do with the quality of 
a high school? 


The report of the White House Conference on Educa- 
tion says an efhicient high school needs a minimum of three 
hundred pupils, or seventy-five in each grade, and a staff of 
twelve full-time teachers. The Commission on School Dis- 
trict Reorganization of the American Association of School 
Administrators agrees. Dr. Conant in his report, The 
American High School Today, says that a high school 
needs to have a graduating class of at least a hundred 
students if it is to provide satisfactory education for all. 

How many of our high schools are too small? Dr. 
Conant’s answer is 70 per cent, enrolling about go per 
cent of twelfth-grade students. “In other words,” he ob- 
serves, “one out of every three seniors attends a school in 
which the chances are slim that he can get a satisfactory 
secondary education.” The remedy? Reorganization of 
our school districts to achieve high schools of satisfactory 
$1ze. 


* Why do some communities have four-year high 
schools while others have three-year junior high 
schools and three-year senior high schools? Which 
system is better? 


The twelve grades that make up our elementary and 
secondary education can be grouped in many different 
ways. The traditional pattern is an eight-grade elementary 
school and a four-year high school. In recent years, how- 
ever, the trend has been toward a 6-3-3 plan (an elemen- 
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tary school of grades one through six, a junior high school 
of grades seven, eight, and nine, and a senior high school 
of grades ten, eleven, and twelve) or a 6-6 plan (a six- 
grade elementary school, plus a combined junior-senior 
high school). Another arrangement is the elementary- 
through-junior-high-school plan, plus a three-year senior 
high school. Consolidated schools in rural areas frequently 
have all twelve grades. 


The arguments in favor of a junior high school are, in 
general, the following: (1) The needs of preadolescents 
and early adolescents are different from those both of 
younger children and of older adolescents, and they are 
best met in a separate school. (2) The break between 
elementary school, where children have one teacher, and 
senior high school, where they have a different teacher for 
each subject, is too sharp. In a junior high school stu- 
dents may have one teacher for two or three consecutive 
periods devoted to the study of two or more subjects. The 
junior high school is also larger than the elementary 
school yet smaller than the four-year high school. (3) It 
is less costly to provide seventh- and eighth-graders with 
shops, laboratories, and differentiated curriculums in 
junior high schools than in elementary schools. For exam- 
ple, a 6-3-3 system in one community has eleven elemen- 
tary schools and four junior high schools. If the system 
were an 8-4 one, equipment and facilities now used for 
the seventh and eighth grades in four schools would have 
to be provided in eleven. 

On the other hand, many schools on the 8-4 plan are 
meeting the needs of seventh- and eighth-graders, and they 
take special care to ease the transition from elementary 
school to high school. However a school system is organ- 
ized, it’s a good idea to invite the superintendent or a 
school board member to a P.T.A. meeting to discuss the 
arrangement and give his views on whether it is the best 
one for the community’s children. 


¢ What is the role of the high school in preparing 
youth for vocations? How specific should vocational 
education be? 


In general the American high school has accepted voca- 
tional education as one of its responsibilities. Through 
the Smith-Hughes Act of 1917 and the George-Barden 
Act of 1946, the federal government in recent years has 
been providing about $25,000,000 annually in matching 
funds to the states for vocational training. The states and 
local communities have done better than match the fed- 
eral funds; they are supplying four dollars for every fed- 
eral dollar. 

In addition, our schools offer what many employers and 
educators consider the most important of all vocational 
education—training in the fundamental skills, the famous 
three R’s. Moreover, through guidance and counseling 
services they help each student discover his aptitudes and 
learn about the various occupations that are accessible 
to him. 


How specific should job training be? Those who oppose 
training for particular jobs point out some practical diffi- 
culties. In a time of rapid technological change, school 
equipment may soon become obsolete, so students often 
learn on antiquated machinery. Schools also tend to train 
for traditional occupations, in which opportunities may 
be declining, and to neglect the newer ones. The Na- 
tional Manpower Council points out that in 1954 cabinet- 
or furniture-making was taught in three hundred commu- 
nities, while courses for office machine repairmen were 
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given in only twelve communities, and for industrial lab- 
oratory technicians in but three. 

Then, too, schools can offer training for only a limited 
number of occupations. The U.S. Labor Department's 
Occupational Outlook Handbook lists some five hundred 
occupations. The largest school system in the country 
offers training in more than seventy, but smaller school 
districts may be fortunate if they can prepare for as many 
as half a dozen. The offerings are usually geared to local 
business and industry, although many young people leave 
their home communities when they grow up. The Na- 
tional Defense Education Act of 1958, which provides for 
area vocational programs to train in some of the newer 
specialties required for national defense, may be a partial 
answer to some of these difficulties. 


Jn this modern age the nature of work is changing 
rapidly and radically; hence the best vocational training 
is probably that which educates for versatility and con- 
tinued learning. At any rate, specialized training should 
not be given at the expense of general education, and it 
should not begin before the eleventh grade. Schools should 
also recognize, and tell their students, that vocational 
education is available through many agencies besides the 
public day school—for example, evening schools, corre- 
spondence courses, technical institutes, apprenticeship 
programs, and on-the-job training. 


© What is a work experience program? 


A work experience program is a combination of school 
studies and actual experience on the job. Students spend 
part of their time in school and part in some business or 
industry. The alternation may be by half days, full days, 
a week, or even months. Such programs—which are also 
called school-work programs, cooperative training, and co- 
operative education—vary widely in different schools and 
communities. Some earn high school credit; others do not. 
The jobs may be volunteer work (in a library, hospital, 
museum, or social agency), or they may be paid em- 
ployment. 

Carefully planned and conducted, work experience pro- 
grams can give young people valuable training under 
actual working conditions, which a school cannot dupli- 
cate. Such programs, particularly those in which the stu- 
dent “earns while he learns,’”” have been credited with 
keeping in school many youngsters who would otherwise 
have dropped out. 


* How much mathematics and science should a high 
school student take? 


The answer depends partly but not entirely on the 
ability and interests of the individual student. Since 
mathematics, science, and technology are becoming ever 
more important in the daily lives of ordinary citizens, all 
boys and girls need mathematical skills and as much un- 
derstanding of science and technology as possible. Math 
and science are as essential to a good general education 
as language, literature, social studies, art, and music, but 
they should not be overemphasized at the expense of 
other subjects. Whatever their future occupations and 
careers, students need a balanced general education before 
they undertake specialized training in any field. 

In June 1958 the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals issued a statement on the place of 
science and mathematics in the comprehensive secondary 
school program, with recommendations on the sequente 
of these studies in junior and senior high schools. The 
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following paragraphs are quoted from this document: 

We believe that the proportion of students who can 
profit from education in more advanced science and 
mathematics is limited. Less able students should be given 
courses with more emphasis on practical rather than ab- 
stract applications. However, those students of demon- 
strated talent and interest should be encouraged to pursue 
idvanced study that may lead to career choices in science 
or mathematics. 

\ll normal pupils in grades 7, 8, and g should be 
encouraged to study some form of mathematics in each 
grade.” (The same recommendation is made for science.) 

The study of mathematics is recommended for those 
students in grades 10, 11, and 12 who have sufficient 
capacity and interest to assure achievement.” (The same 
recommendation is made for science.) 

How much and what kind of science and mathematics 
each student should study depends on his educational 
objectives, as clarified by counseling and testing.” 

Dr. Conant and others have pointed out that many 
girls who could profitably take advanced high school 
courses in science and math are not doing so. If more 
of them were encouraged to study these subjects, the severe 
shortage of qualified math and science teachers might 


be eased. 


ould all students receive the same diploma 
hout regard to their level of achievement or the 
ses they have taken? 


Many people think that the high school diploma is a 
meaningless document. When all graduates of a high 
school receive the same diploma, regardless of the courses 
they have taken and their level of achievement, the 
diploma is hardly more than a certificate of attendance. 

It has been proposed that high schools issue different 
diplomas for different programs (or “tracks,” as they are 
sometimes called): the academic or college preparatory 
program, the commercial, general, vocational, basic, and 
so on. Some high schools are already doing this. Another 
proposal is that the diploma bear a complete transcript of 
the student’s high school record—that is, a list of the 
subjects he studied and the grades he received in each one. 
The educators who advocate such diplomas believe a stu- 
dent will work harder when he knows his specific accom- 
plishments will be immortalized on “sheepskin.” 

The question of the kind of diploma a high school 
should issue might be a very interesting topic for a high 
school P.T.A. meeting, especially if discussed by a panel 
including representatives of the school board, teachers, 
parents, students, employers, and colleges. 


* Would national examinations for a high school 
diploma raise the standards of secondary education? 


The nature of tests influences greatly what pupils 
study and how and what teachers teach,” says Professor 
Walter W. Cook, dean of the College of Education at the 
University of Minnesota. If we had national examinations 
for the high school diploma, many people feel we 
would be flinging open the doors to federal control of the 
goals and content of secondary education. The tests would 
determine what the schools taught. Even if the examina- 
tions were made by a private rather than a governmental 
iwwency, there would still be the risk of centralized con- 
trol. And it is in the American tradition to keep the con- 
trol of education close to children’s homes. 

Opponents of national testing raise other objections. 
National tests, they say, would lead to conformity, uni- 
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formity, and a single, standardized curriculum. Also the 
tests would tend to emphasize factual knowledge and fail 
to measure other desirable outcomes of secondary educa- 
tion, such as character, honesty, citizenship, and coopera- 
tion. Finally, national testing would evoke unfair com- 
parisons among states, school districts, individual schools, 
and pupils. 

Scores on tests are not by themselves a sound or satis- 
factory measure of the achievement of a student or the 
quality of a school or school system. They may be as much 
a reflection of innate ability or home environment as of 
school instruction. Intelligence is not distributed evenly 
among schools. A high school where the median LQ. is 130 
would very likely make a better showing than a high 
school where the median I.Q. is 95, even though the 
quality of the instruction might be better in the latter 
school. 

Those who oppose national tests remind us of some- 
thing else—that the American people believe a high school 
education is good for all American youth, and almost all 
boys and girls go to high school. Unless we were willing 
to refuse a high school diploma to perhaps as many as a 
quarter of our young people, the standards for national 
tests would have to be very low. And low standards are 
not likely to inspire high achievement. 

Currently there is a voluntary national testing program 
from which we may learn a good deal about the effects 
of national tests for good or ill. This is the National 
Merit Scholarship Program, established in 1955. (See ““Tal- 
ent Hunt—With 175,000,000 Winners” in the June 1959 
National Parent-Teacher.) Under this program the Edu- 
cational Testing Service, a private, nonprofit corporation, 
administers an annual competitive testing program for 
students from public, private, and parochial schools, with 
more than 800 college scholarships as prizes. For the quali- 
fying tests in April 1959, more than 750,000 high school 
juniors were registered. 

No student is compelled to take these tests. The awards, 
based on financial need, ranr« from $1,500 annually for 
four years to an honorary si, .nd of $100 a year. Only 
about one of three winners qualifies for the minimum, 
but entrance to the college of his choice is virtually 
assured every Merit scholar. 


What so far have been the results of this national test- 
ing program? No doubt there is keen competition not 
only among students but among schools, some of which 
may be putting pressure on gifted students to enter the 
competition. It has been charged that teachers are teach- 
ing for the tests and that a certain amount of tutoring 
and coaching goes on. Many schools, it is said, “‘have 
revised and strengthened their curriculums after Merit 
test reports have shown that all their entrants were com- 
paratively weak in a given study area.” School guidance 
counselors are reported using test results “to guide the 
college-bound toward a better choice of courses in their 
senior year” and “to convince doubting parents of their 
son's or daughter’s ability to handle college work.” 

Whether these results are good or bad, of course, is 
debatable. For example, advocates of state or national tests 
hold that tests improve the quality of teaching of the 
poorer teacher, while the good teacher simply ignores 
them. And if the tests tend to standardize the curriculum, 
they claim that is all to the good. With our mobile popu- 
lation, greater uniformity in education is desirable. 

Both advocates and foes of national testing would agree 
on two things: (1) Tests do influence teaching. (2) Who- 
ever sets the tests exerts a powerful influence over the 
content and goals of education. 
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all in a child's lifetime 


il. PRESCHOOL COURSE 
Directed by Ruth Strang 
“You and TV: End of the First Round” (page 8) 


Points for Study and Discussion 


1. Dr. Witty mentions a number of possible ways in 
which TV may influence children. Weigh each of these 
with your own evidence, pro or con, as well as with the 
findings Dr. Witty reports: 

* TV may take children away from outdoor exercise and 
creative play. Do preschool children you know spend less 
time out of doors than they did before they had TV? Do 
they have a good daily balance of active outdoor play and 
quiet indoor pastimes—in spite of TV? Do they play house 
or cowboys and Indians, act out plays, paint, draw, and 
do creative handwork as much as they used to? 

* TV may take children away from companionship with 
other youngsters. Do the preschool children you know 
have fewer friends and playmates than they used to? Do 
they spend more time alone watching TV? 

* TV may be detrimental to children’s eyesight. What does 
the Natio?:al Society for the Prevention of Blindness say 
about this problem? How may eyestrain be prevented? 

* TV may disturb children’s sleep and make them tense, 
nervous, and irritable. Do preschool children you know 
go to bed late because of TV? Is it hard to get them away 
from certain programs at bedtime? Do they have more 
difficulty in getting to sleep after watching TV? 

* TV may produce habits of idleness. How does viewing 
TV affect the work habits of children you know? Are they 
less eager to help Mother and Father with chores? Do they 
give up more easily when a task becomes difficult? 

* TV may affect mealtime and eating habits. A family life 
survey showed that TV may make mealtimes irregular and 
encourage eating between meals. If parents and children 
don’t have a chance to talk together at the dinner table, 
what is the effect on family relations? 

* TV may influence children by changing the attitudes 
and values of thetr parents. Do you think that TV watch- 
ing tends to change parents’ attitudes toward work and 
other responsibilities? 

* TV may stimulate a desire to buy advertised products 
that are unnecessary and extravagant. Have you been 
bothered and annoyed by children begging for things they 
have seen in TV commercials? 

On the positive side, TV is said to have certain bene- 
ficial effects: 

* TV may enlarge the child’s world. Do preschool children 
have enough experience with their immediate environ- 
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ment to appreciate the wide, wide world of television? 
* TV may stimulate children’s curiosity. Have you noticed 
any difference in children’s questions as a result of view- 
ing TV? 

* TV may give information. What information have pre- 
school children you know gained from TV? Is it informa- 
tion worth having? Can they relate it to their own lives? 
* TV may supply inexpensive, wholesome entertainment. 
Do many youngsters watch adult programs of violence 
and crime? What evidence of wholesome influence have 
you observed? What evidence of a blunting of children’s 
sensitivity to pain and suffering? (Remember the five- 
year-old who, when asked what he had been watching, 


replied nonchalantly, “Just murder’’?) 

2. What are the dangers of using TV as a baby-sitter? 

3. It has been repeatedly shown that both children and 
adults spend a large amount of time viewing TV. If this 
amount of time were to be reduced for preschool children, 
what activities could be substituted for it, and how would 
you get the children interested in them? 

4. If you were to choose between movies and TV, which 
would be preferable for the preschool child, and why? 

5. What values do the picture books now available for 
preschool children have as compared with TV? 

6. What steps can parents take to (a) encourage their 
preschool children to view the best TV programs now 
available and (b) get producers to broadcast more imagi- 
native and wholesome programs? How can they make the 
best use of the TV evaluations in this magazine to achieve 
both aims? 

7. How could you obtain more information about the 
effect of TV on your child? For example, could you spend 
more time observing his responses to different programs, 
listening to his accounts of what he has seen on TV, and 
asking questions about what he has learned? 


Program Suggestions 

* Hold a clinic type of meeting in which a panel made up 
of the best qualified persons available will discuss ques- 
tions, problems, and difficulties regarding TV raised by 
members of the group. 

* If films of some children’s TV programs are available, 
present several for analysis from the standpoint of (a) time 
of day at which they appear, (b) purpose of each pro- 
gram, (c) children’s reactions to them, and (d) informa- 
tion and attitudes stressed in the programs. If no films 
are available, ask members to describe the programs very 
concretely as a basis for discussion. 

* Keep an accurate time schedule of the twenty-four-hour 
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activities of a preschool child. Give his age and sex, then 
a detailed schedule of his activities from the time he gets 
up in the morning until he goes to bed at night. (Instead 
of merely saying, ‘7:30; ate breakfast,” tell what the child 
ite: orange juice, dish of hot cereal, milk, and so on. 
lell what kind of outdoor games he played and the com- 
panions that he had. When reporting on his TV viewing, 
put down the name of the program, whether he was 
watching it alone or with an adult or another child, and 
any outstanding responses he made to it.) 

Give these accounts to the chairman, who will read 
them anonymously and lead a discussion of the good and 
poor features of each child's day—how the good features 

ere established and how the poor features could be modi- 
fied or eliminated. 

{sk the local librarian to set up an exhibit of books for 
preschool children—books for the children to look at and 
books for parents to read to them. 
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il. SCHOOL-AGE COURSE 


Directed by Bess Goodykhoontz 


“Promotions: Automatic or Earned?” (page 12) 


Points for Study and Discussion 


1. A school’s promotion practices, Dr. Reed tells us, “are 
tied in with other things.” What “other things’ does he 
enumerate? Discuss how each affects, or is affected by, the 
policy of promotion or nonpromotion? 

2. Why is “overageness” a problem? 

;. What, according to research, are some effects of non- 
promotion on children’s mental and emotional makeup? 

j. Discuss the (a) advantages and (b) disadvantages of 
1 system of automatic promotion that allows all children 
to progress steadily from grade to grade without repeating 
any of their work. 

5. Dr. Reed suggests a compromise between the two 
extremes of nonpromotion and automatic promotion. On 
what important educational principle does he base his 
suggestion? What measures are often taken by good ele- 
mentary schools to carry out such a compromise policy? 
How can individual parents and P.T.A.’s help? 

6. List the causes of school failure mentioned in the 
article, deciding in each case what part a child’s parents 
can play in removing the cause. What are some of the 
things parents can do to prevent school failure in the first 
place? 
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7. In 1921 the town of Austin, Minnesota, gave intel- 
ligence tests to all the children in its elementary schools. 
The median I.Q. was 94, six points below the average. At 
that time the Austin schools followed a strict nonpromo- 
tion policy for slow-learning pupils, with the result that 
more than half of all seventh-grade pupils had repeated 
at least one year. In 1951, after Austin had adopted far 
more lenient promotion policies, elementary school pupils 
were again tested. This time the median I.Q. had risen 
to 110, ten points above the average. What do you think 
might have happened to bring about this change? How jis 
it possible for the mental level of pupils to rise when the 
schools do not hold back slow learners? How, in other 
words, do you explain this statement of Walter W. Cook, 
“A high rate of failure eventually lowers, rather than 
raises, the level of achievement’? 

8. Promotion practices, of course, vary from one school 
system to another. Suppose a family you know has moved 
to a community where children are not promoted unless 
they have passing marks. Their son has failed to pass 
fourth-grade work and must repeat the whole year. How 
can his parents help him to face the prospect without 
being discouraged and depressed? 

* By sympathizing with him and bitterly condemning the 
school for its policy? 

* By suggesting that he and they have a conference with 
the teacher to locate his specific difficulties? 

* By accepting the news calmly, saying, “These things do 
happen, you know, when you change schools in the middle 
of the year. Now let’s find out what you can do to help 
yourself—and how we can help too”? 

* By sending the boy to a different school with more 
flexible promotion practices? 


Program Suggestions 


* Ask your school superintendent, principal, or one of the 
teachers to explain the promotion system used in your 
school, telling how it has developed over the years and 
perhaps indicating what further changes are being con- 
sidered. It might be interesting for several members of 
your group to find out about the promotion practices of 
schools in nearby towns. At the meeting these members 
can be prepared to query the speaker about the differences 
between the promotional systems. Be sure to allow ample 
time for questions from the group as a whole. 

* Organize an informal debate using two teams of two 
persons each. Have one team present arguments in favor 
of automatic promotions; the other, points in favor of 
earned promotions. Members of the group may act as 
judges. After the debate, a moderator presents the middle- 
ground view expressed by Dr. Reed and throws the meet- 
ing open to general discussion. 

* Why not have a buzz session in which members form 
subgroups? Each subgroup chooses one of the foregoing 
“Points for Study and Discussion,” then reports its collec- 
tive views through a spokesman when the entire group 
reassembles. Again, there should be plenty of time for 
questions and discussion. 
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ill. COURSE ON ADOLESCENCE 
Directed by Evelyn Millis Duvall 


“Is There a Morals Revolt Among Our Young People?” 
(page 16) 


Points for Study and Discussion 


1. Your author, speaking out of his familiarity with the 
studies of adolescent behavior now going on under the 
auspices of the American Social Hygiene Association, feels 
there is not a morals revolt among today’s youth. Rather 
he believes that the many signs of teen-age uneasiness and 
upheaval are symptoms of reaction. Reaction from what? 
Reaction to what? Dr. Richman lists (a) dullness, (b) a 
drab existence unrelieved by work goals or aspirations, 
(c) rootlessness, and (d) lack of responsible involvement 
in the community. He senses a spirit of anti-intellectual- 
ism, anti-effort, and anti-self-discipline. What do you think 
of his argument? Do the young people for whom you are 
responsible show some of the same signs of being adrift 
that he describes? 

2. There may be points at which you disagree with your 
author. For instance, he seems to toss off rather lightly the 
proved riskiness of very young marriages, which continue 
to break up in considerably higher percentages than do 
the marriages of any other age group. Or you may feel 
that he ignores parents’ concern about unwed mothers, 
Surely most parents whose daughters have got into trouble 
(or whose sons have been responsible for a girl’s preg- 
nancy) feel quite as much heartbreak, anguish, and con- 
cern as any welfare worker—if not considerably more. 

3. Perhaps the most challenging findings reported in 
the article are those that we parents can take personally. 
For instance: 

* Young people “tend to behave like their parents.” 

* There are “fewer violations of authority in homes with 
many prohibitions.” 

* “Children seem to desire an authority based on genuine 
concern—adults who listen because they care.” 

Especially is the search for identity difficult for the 
modern boy who is left in search of a father “who lives 
the role of senior male in the family, setting up and main- 
taining standards of performance, of discipline, of order.” 
Ponder these points as you reread the article. Your pro- 
gram plans may well emerge from a study of what the 
findings imply. 


Program Suggestions 


* Plan your program around a review and discussion of 
Blanche Carrier’s new book, Integrity for Tomorrow’s 
Adults (see ““References”). After reviewing the book, you 
might start with a discussion of Dr. Carrier’s five attributes 
of a morally educated individual (page 49): (1) con- 
science, or convictions of right and wrong; (2) concern 
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for others; (3) emotional control; (4) courage to abide 
by convictions; and (5) a sense of personal responsibility. 
List these five characteristics on a blackboard. Discuss each 
characteristic, pointing out how parents go about teaching 
children this part of their moral education. Start with the 
suggestions the author makes for each one; then add your 
own recommendations. 

* You might consider devoting your program to the prob- 
lem of pregnancy. In order to make such a program some- 
thing more than a tongue-clucking session, plan it along 
one of two lines: (1) Base it on Leontine Young's book, 
Out of Wedlock, which reports a study of the unmarried 
mother, her parents, and her child. (2) Base it on the cur- 
rent Broadway and Hollywood production, Blue Denim 
by James Leo Herlihy and William Noble, in which a 
couple of nice kids get into trouble right under their 
families’ noses. If the movie is showing nearby go to see 
it as a group, meeting for a discussion of it afterward. Or 
have a group member read the play and give a report on 
it. Discuss particularly the reasons for Janet's and Arthur's 
getting into trouble and what their families might have 
done to prevent it. 

* In writing Facts of Life and Love for Teenagers, we 
analyzed 25,000 questions young people had asked us 
about what it means to grow up, to become men and 
women, to get married and have a baby, and all the other 
subjects that many parents find hard to discuss with young 
people. Go through this book chapter by chapter in an 
honest effort to discover how effective you have been in 
talking over such questions with your children. Discuss 
how your study group might improve your competence 
as parents. 

* Plan a panel in which the participants, representing 
both home and school, talk about how parents and teach- 
ers may work together to help all children feel needed, 
loved, and prepared for life. Use the pamphlets listed in 
“References” as basic resource material. 
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PREVIEW EDITOR, ENTERTAINMENT FILMS 


Evja BucKLIn 





AMILY 


The living North—Mercury Films. Direction, Stig _Wesslen. 
\n unpretentious, attractive little film about the Laplanders— 
1 people whose country is not geographically fixed but exists 
wherever the reindeer can feed. They travel through the moun- 
tains of northern Sweden, Norway, or Finland in summer and 
descend to the valleys for the long, dark winter. Their story 
is told by an appealing small boy deeply devoted to his way of 
life and to the birds and animals he lovingly studies during the 
brief, precious summer. 

Family 12-15 8-12 
Good Good Good 


The Mouse That Roared—Columbia. Direction, Jack Arnold. The 
prime minister of a tiny independent but bankrupt European 
duchy convinces his duchess and the leader of the opposition 
party (labor) that the way to regain prosperity is to declare 
war on the United States. The inevitable defeat would save the 
duchy’s finances because the U.S. is known to bestow largesse 
upon her enemies. Instead of losing, however, the aggressors 
are dismayed to find that they have won. Moreover, the bumble- 
headed leader of their band of arrow-armed soldiers, garbed in 
medieval regalia, has brought back America’s newly invented 


A humorous scene from the delightfully fantastic film, 
The Mouse That Roared. 


Q bomb, together with its maker and his pretty daughter as 
prisoners of war. (The invaders had landed in New York City 
during an air raid and were mistaken for men from Mars.) 
Clever and amusing farce. Leading players: Peter Sellers, who 
plays three roles very skillfully; Jean Seberg. 

Family 12-15 8-12 
Entertaining Entertaining Entertaining 


Sans Famille—United Motion Pictures Organization Release. 
Direction, André Michel. An old-fashioned, occasionally touch- 
ing melodrama concerning the adventures of a dauntless little 
English boy. He is kidnaped by a wicked uncle and, after being 
supposedly murdered by a rascally henchman, is left to live in 
the world of pickpockets, beggars, and wandering players. He 
finds friends—notably an old actor, with whom he performs 
along with a monkey and some dogs, and a boy who helps him 
to find his real mother. Brightly colored picturesque settings; 
good acting. English titles. Leading players: Joel Plateau, Gino 
Cervi. 

Family 12-15 8-12 
Entertaining Entertaining Entertaining 


ADULTS AND YOUNG PEOPLE 


Back to the Wall—Ellis Films. Direction, Edouard Molinaro. An 
unfaithful wife receives poison-pen blackmail letters from her 
jealous husband, who wants her back but wants to see her 
suffer first. His actions, however, start a chain of shocking 
events that lead inevitably to tragedy. English titles. Leading 
players: Gerard Oury, Jeanne Moreau. 

Adults 12-15 8-12 
Cold, clever crime No No 
melodrama 


The FBI Story—Warner Brothers. Direction, Mervyn LeRoy. In 
this biography of the FBI James Stewart plays the hero’s role 
pretty much as he has done it in a dozen other adventure 
stories. The family scenes, with their stereotyped treatment, 
might also be interchanged with those in a number of such 
pictures. In other words, the human beings seem prefabricated. 
Nevertheless, young people will enjoy the wide range of adven- 
tures encountered by the men of the early FBI—the Ku Klux 
Klan, murder on an Indian oil reservation, gangster killings. 
Older members of the family may regret the all-too-brief 
glimpses into the magnificent teamwork of a variety of techni- 
cians in many scientific laboratories. Their painstaking work 
enables them to find lawbreakers anywhere in the country and 
to reconstruct, with almost infallible art, every detail of a 
crime. Leading players: James Stewart, Vera Miles. 

{dults 15-18 12-15 
Fair Fair Fair 


Cosmic Man—Allied Artists. Director, Herbert Greene. A good 
science-fiction idea is poorly presented in this film. It tells the 
story of a friendly man from out of space who has come to 
investigate the development of atomic energy and presumably 
to advise people on earth about it. The armed forces wish to 
destroy him, but a scientist argues vigorously against them. The 
space man, although definitely badgered, has time for one good 
deed before departing—the healing of a crippled child. Leading 
players: Bruce Bennett, John Carradine, Angela Green. 

idults 15-18 12-15 
Poor Poor Poor 


Cosmic Monster—DCA. Direction, Gilbert Gunn. The villain of 
this cheap science-fiction horror melodrama is a scientist with 
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evil ideas about mutation. He is destroyed by 
Leading players: Forrest Tucker, Gaby André. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Very poor No No 


space ship. 


The Crimson Kimono—Columbia. Direction, Samuel Fuller. While 
attempting to solve the murder of a strip-tease dancer, two 
Los Angeles police officers (former wartime buddies) fall in 
love with an art student innocently involved in the case. One 
of them, who happens to be of Japanese descent, allows 
imagined feelings of race hatred to warp his attitudes toward 
the girl and toward his jealous friend. But elements in the 
solution of the crime help to clarify his thinking. Brief glimpses 
of Nisei ceremonies and celebrations add some interest to a 
well-meaning, if mediocre, production. Leading players: Vic- 
toria Shaw, Glenn Corbett. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Fair Fair Fair 


Five Gates to Hell—2oth Century-Fox. Direction, James Clavell. 
A bloody tale of war in the Vietnam jungle in 1950 told from 
the viewpoint of a French-commanded international group of 
nurses and nuns who were kidnaped, tortured, and killed. 
Leading players: Nevil Brand, Dolores Michaels. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Poorly produced No No 
war story 


Inside the Mafia—United Artists. Direction, Edward L. Cahn. 
Treachery and double-cross within the ranks of the Mafia come 
to a climax at a secret meeting in upper New York State with 
the mass shooting of the “traitors.” A running thread of docu- 
mentary-like comment attempts to give dignity to an ordinary 
gangster melodrama. Leading players: Cameron Mitchell, Rob- 
ert Strauss. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Mediocre gangster film Poor No 


The Last Angry Man—Columbia. Direction, Daniel Mann. Schmalz 
rather than anger dominates this film about an old doctor 
(Paul Muni) who lives in the picturesque slums of Brooklyn. 
He possesses a large and loving group of penniless patients and 
is passionately opposed to getting, but not giving, something 
for nothing. He is persuaded to appear on a drug-sponsored 
television program but refuses to do so when the producer 
(David Wayne) admits that the old man is to be given a house 
during the show. The doctor's pertinent criticisms of contempo- 
rary society, delivered with engagingly shrewd naiveté (notably 
in a television rehearsal), do not compensate for a too long, 
sentimental, dramatically frustrating deathbed scene at the end. 
Leading players: Paul Muni, David Wayne, Luther Adler. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Matter of taste Same Same 


The Magician—Janus Films. Direction, Ingmar Bergman. Some 
of the magic of good theater gleams and glimmers intermit- 
tently in this strange, intense play. Through exquisitely filmed 
imagery, in which fine actors convey more than their roles 
demand, one seems to hear the director speaking in parable. 
What is he trying to say in this story of a tragic-faced magician 
who has sunk to charlatanism in a wearily rational world? 
The answer is anyone’s (metaphysical) guess. Our own: the 
deterioration of faith into superstition in a scientific age. 
Leading players: Max von Sydow, Ingrid Thulin. 

Adults 15-18 2-15 


Mature No No 


On the Beach—United Artists. Direction, Stanley Kramer. When 
this superbly directed picture, based on the novel by Nevil 
Shute, opens, Nuclear World War II is over, and the conse- 
quent radiation fallout has destroyed life in every part of the 
globe except Australia. Scientists there estimate that a shift in 
major air currents will bring death in four months, perhaps 
five. The film is a study of a handful of the doomed souls. In 
tension-building sequences it mounts to a crescendo of terro1 
and pity, with a magnificent, hard-hitting ending. The inevi- 
table question is asked: “Whose fault is it?” And a scientist 
answers back: “The nations that strive to maintain peace by 
preparing for suicidal war.” Leading players: Gregory Peck, 
Ava Gardner, Fred Astaire, Anthony Perkins. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Magnificent, searching Mature Too tense 
melodrama 


Pillow Talk—Universal-International. Direction, Michael Gordon. 
Doris Day, a fashionable decorator, becomes indignant at Rock 
Hudson, song writer and hard-working Casanova. She has never 
seen him, but he monopolizes her party line with amorous 
telephone conversations when she needs it for business. Sur- 
prised to learn that his millionaire employer is in love with 
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the acid-tongued Miss Day, he becomes interested himself. The 
film treatment is crude and the conversation full of sex. Doris 
Day and Tony Randall, the millionaire, bat the subject around 
with dutiful gusto; Mr. Hudson is merely amiable. Leading 
players: Doris Day, Rock Hudson, Tony Randall. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Heavy-handed farce No No 


Subway in the Sky—United Artists. Direction, Muriel Box. An 
English thriller that is short on thrills despite the threat of 
imminent danger to a German café singer. In her plush Berlin 
penthouse she is harboring an American doctor wanted for 
stealing drugs and—she learns to her horror, after several love 
scenes—murder. Leading players: Van Johnson, Hildegarde Neff. 
Adults 15-18 12-15 
Matter of taste No No 


Tamango—Hal Roach. Direction, John Berry. Rebellion smol- 
ders in the hold of a slave trader's ship when the kidnaper of 
the captain’s much-loved mulatto mistress holds the ship 
owner temporarily at bay. Run-of-the-mill melodrama based on 
Prosper Merimée’s book of the same name. Leading players: 
Curt Jurgens, Dorothy Dandridge. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Mediocre Mature No 


The Tailor’s Maid—Translux. Direction, Mario Monicelli. Vit- 
torio de Sica plays an indulgent, middle-aged father, who for- 
lornly attempts a bit of flirtation on the side, in this slight 
Italian comedy about adolescent love. English titles. Leading 
players: Vittorio de Sica, Lorella de Luca. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Mild little comedy Mature Very mature 


The Tingler—Columbia. Direction, William Castle. Here a really 
ingenious idea for a horror film is dulled by hackneyed treat- 
ment. Scientist Vincent Price attempts to prove that fear is 
actually a living thing—a crustacean organism found within the 
human body. It fastens upon the spinal column in moments 
of fright (hence the tingling), growing rapidly and destruc- 
tively unless destroyed by a sudden release of tension, as hap- 
pens when the fearful person screams. The scientist seeks a 
woman who cannot release that tension, and when he finds her 
at last, she is a mute. Leading players: Vincent Price; Judith 
Evelyn. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Poor Poor No 


Yesterday's Enemy—Columbia. Direction, Val Guest. The brutal 
necessities of war are once more questioned in this melodrama 
that takes place in the Burmese steaming jungle during World 
War II. An English officer, cut off from his regiment with a 
few of his men, captures a Burmese informer and orders two 
innocent villagers killed in order to force him to talk. Later the 
same barbaric tactics are applied to the British by a Japanese 
officer similarly concerned with doing his duty. Well directed 
and acted. Leading players: Stanley Baker, Guy Rolfe. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Grim war drama Same No 


THEATER SHORTS 


Between Tides—Lester Schoenfeld. A beautifully filmed, carefully 
documented nature short describes the rich, strange shore life 
on the cliffs, sands, and rocks bordering Britain’s seas. The 
commentary is pleasant and informative. 

Family 12-15 8-12 


Excellent Excellent Excellent 


East Is East—Warner Brothers. In its surprisingly modern and 
prosperous cities and ports the East takes on the commercial 
color of the West. Here we briefly visit Malaya, Burma, and 
Thailand, seeing both the old and the new—the people clinging 
to their old beliefs but striving to secure from the scientific 
West whatever will benefit them most. 

Family 12-15 8-12 
Good Good Good 


Paris Flash—Craven Films. Tourists come in for a delightfully 
satiric drubbing in this clever animated short. English titles. 
Adults 15-18 12-15 


Entertaining Entertaining Entertaining 


Vistavision Visits Mexico—James A. Fitzpatrick. Glimpses of Mex- 
ico in colorful, panoramic shots range from volcanic peaks to 
three-hundred-year-old temples, from the ancient Indian ritual 
pole-dancing ceremony to the ultramodern oil refinery at Sala- 
manca. 

Family 12-15 8-12 


Interesting Interesting Interesting 
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When Your Ship Comes In—Troubadour Films. Film visitors are 
shown both the rugged natural beauties of the Spanish island 
of Majorca and its aany historic attractions, including the 
place where George Sand and Chopin once vacationed (de- 
scribed by Robert Graves). Primitive fishing, rich inland farms 
dotted with quaint windmills, and the famous pearl- and glass- 
making industries all give glimpses of the simple but colorful 
lives of today’s islanders. 
Family 

Good 


8-12 
Good 


12-15 


Good 


16MM FILMS 


Carrot Nose—Brandon Films. 7 minutes. A tale enacted by 
charming puppets relates the adventures of hree yc ung chil- 
dren who build a snowman at Grandma's. WLen the «aowman’s 
carrot nose keeps disappearing the children decide to stay on 
watch. They are very much surprised, but not at all alarmed, 
it what they see. For small children. 


Elephant Baby—Encyclopaedia Britannica Films. 14 minutes. An 
entertaining story of a small elephant and a small boy who 
loves him. The young animal goes to “school” and learns to 
take orders, to work alongside other elephants in the teakwood 
forests of Southern India, and finally to go with his friend on 
a tiger hunt. For small children. 


The Emperor's New Clothes—Brandon Films. 12 minutes. Hans 
Christian Andersen's classic tale is filmed with lively and 
amusing puppets. For small children. 


Hawaii, Fiftieth State—Encyclopaedia Britannica Films. 17 min- 
utes. Those who would like to brush up on their knowledge of 
the Hawaiian Islands will find in this film a detailed presenta- 
tion of the geography, people, agriculture, and commerce of 
our newest state. There are other interesting facts, too—for 
example, that Hawaii has the only royal government building 
in the United States. A very worthwhile film for children 
and adults. 


A Night at the Peking Opera—Film Image. 20 minutes. Such a 
night is one of enchantment, at least as revealed in the four 
episodes in which the film gives samples of drama, ballet, and 
truly exquisite humorous pantomime. Authentic costumes and 
traditional music add to the charm, and the symbolism used 
in make-up, costumes, objects, and by the players is carefully 
explained in the commentary. Enjoyable for everyone. 


Rediscovered Harmonies—Film Image. 22 minutes. The history of 
musical instruments from the most primitive (reed, percussion, 
and string) to their elaborate successors at the present time. Each 
instrument is played, and there is a lucid, interesting commen- 
tary. The film was made in the Musical Instruments Museum 
it Brussels. Educational and entertaining. 


The Sword and the Flute—Film Image. 22 minutes. Skillfully 
using classic Indian miniatures, with their rich jewel colors, 
James Ivory tells the story of the wise Emperor Akbar (1542- 
i605), conqueror of India. There is also a description of the 
saintly life of the Yogin, India’s wise men, and an episode 
from the legendary romance of Krishna and Radha. The finely 
detailed paintings, executed with exquisite artistry, yield con- 
siderable information about the customs, settings, and dress 
of the period. Excellent for adults and young people. 


MOTION PICTURES PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


Junior Matinee 


Hoppity Goes to Towa—Children, especially for the small fry; young people and 
adults, of possible interest. 


Family 

Suitable for children if accompanied by adults 

The Five Pennies—Children and young people, good; family, fine family picture. 
John Paul Jones—Children, yes; young people and adults, good. 

Have Rocket— Will Travel— Matter of taste. 

Moon Bird—Excellent. 

The Oregon Trail—Children, some violence; young people and adults, western fans. 
The Thirty-foot Bride of Candy Rock+—Children and young people, Lou Costello fans; 


adults, matter of taste. 


Yellowstone Kelly—Children, some violence; young people and adults, western 
fans 


Adults and Young People 

Anatomy of a Murder—Children and young people, no; adults, thought provoking. 
Antarctic Crossing—Good. 

The Big Fisherman—An elaborate but pleasing Biblical spectacle. 

The Big Operator—Children, no; young people, poor; adults, crude and violent. 
Blue Aage!—Children, no; young people, poor; adults, weakly sentimental. 


Blve Deaim—Children, no; young people, very mature; adults, well produced and 
disturbing. ; 


But Not for Me—Children, mature; young people and adults, entertaining. 
Cry Tough—Children and young people, no; adults, poor. 


Day of the Ovtlaw—Children, no; young people, unpleasant; adults, violent action 
picture. 


The Devil's Disciple—Good. 

Embezzied Heavea—Children and young people, mature; adults, interesting. 
Face of Fire—Children and young people, good theme; adults, interesting. 

For the First Time—Children and young people, good; adults, good Lanza picture. 
Gigontis, the Fire Monster—Poor. 

Girl’s Towa—Children and young people, no; adults, crass and tasteless. 

The Grand Behemoth—Children and young people, yes; adults, monster fans 
Hercules—Children and young people, poor; adults, mediocre. 


A Hole in the Head—Children and young people, sophisticated in part; adults, very 
good 


The Hound of the Baskervilles—Children and young people, a poor presentation of 
the story; adults, mediocre. 


it Started with a Kiss—Children and young people, uo; adults, poor. 

Look Back in Anger—Children and young people, no; adults, matter of taste. 
Man in the Net—Children, mature; young people and adults, niystery fans. 
The Man Upstairs—Children, good; young people and adults, excellent. 
Middle of the Night—Children, no; young people, mature: adults, good. 

The Miracle of the Hills—Sentimental tale; routine production values. 


st—Children, no; young people, perhaps too sophisticated; adults, 

superior thriller. 

Pier 5, Havana—Children, no; young people, poor; adults, mediocre. 

Porgy and Bess—Children, mature; young people and adults, good. 

A Private Affair—Lively army farce. 

Sapphire—Children, no; young people, mature; adults, good. 

Say One for Me—No Going My Way, but lightly entertaining. 

Scampolo— Entertaining. 

The Son of Robin Hood—Children and young people, familiar derring-do; adults, 
matter of taste. 

That Kind of Woman—Children and young people, no; adults, matter of taste. 

Three Men in a Boot—Children, matter of taste; young people and adults, light 
slapstick farce. 

Theater Shorts 

And So Forth—Children, yes; young people and adults, interesting. 

Inside Poland Today— Interesting. 

Safari Country—Children, yes; young people and adults, interesting. 

Shakespeare’s Country— Enjoyable. 

Swedish Peasant Painting—Children and young people, good; adults, excellent. 

White Magic— Entertaining. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Subscription Blank 


$1.75 a year—Canada 


12-59 


$1.50 a year—U.S. and possessions 


If these figures appear just 
below your name and ad- 
dress on the back cover of 
this issue of the magazine, 


$2.00 a year—Other countries 
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STREET AND NUMBER 





CiY, ZONE, AND STATE Parent-Teacher. We suggest 
that you renew now, to avoid 
delay in receiving the Janu- 


ary 1960 issue. 





ASSOCIATION 





Send check or money order to NATIONAL PARENT-TEACHER, 700 North Rush Street, 
Chicago 11, Illinois 
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Praise Your Schools 


Schools are ‘‘the greatest invention of mankind.” They conserve and 
transmit the heritage of the human race and the nation. They teach 
the skills that are the tools for lifelong learning. 

Schools are the “‘servant of all our purposes.’”’ They foster cultural 
interests and creative talents. They develop the skilled, responsible peo- 
ple needed for national protection, prosperity, and peace. They prepare 
young citizens to share the great moral commitments of a free, demo- 
cratic nation. 

Schools are “the chief expression of the American tradition of fair 
play for everyone, and a fresh start for every generation.” They seek to 
help every child rise to the highest level of his abilities. 


Appraise Your Schools 


Not all schools achieve the high objectives we set for them. The 
quality of American schools is uneven. Some are excellent; some are 
poor. 

If you would strengthen your school, cooperate with your P.T.A., 
your school officials, and other citizens in a school improvement study. 

The tool you need is at hand—a thirty-two-page, fact-finding guide 
produced by the National Congress of Parents and Teachers. Looking 
In on Your School stakes out fourteen areas for appraisal. Its sharply 
focused questions will reveal facts about your school—its goals, curricu- 
lum, teaching staff, physical plant, intellectual and emotional climate, 
standards, instructional materials, and guidance, health, and library 
services. 


Looking In on Your School 
may be ordered from your state congress office or from the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, 700 North Rush Street, 
LOOKING IN Chicago 11, Illinois. The price is thirty-five cents. 

ON YOUR 

SCHOOL 





Visit your school during American Education Week. 
Theme: “Praise and Appraise Your Schools.’’ Good schools 
are the foundation of a nation’s goodness and greatness. 





Questions To Guide P.T.A. Pact Finders 
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Netional inn; bathit 700 North Rush Street, Chicago 11, Ill. 
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